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CHAPTER I. 


I wit not dwell upon the public events which 
immediately succeeded my return to Paris, nor 
notice many of the pleasant evenings I passed 
at the splendid fétes of the Duchess d’ Estampes 
and Diana de Poitiers; but I cannot here 
refrain from saying a few words of a visit of 
two days which I paid by special invitation 
to the former favourite at her country house, 
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during the period of her great affliction. 
Her gaiety and pride were even then con- 
siderably humbled, in consequence of the de- 
clning state of the health of Francis, who 
had established his residence at Rambouillet, 
whence there was every reason to apprehend he 
would never remove alive. 

She seemed to take no pleasure in any thing 
but music; and I endeavoured to sooth her with 
my voice and my instrument to the best of my 
power. But even music could not withdraw 
her mind from the painful thoughts which oc- 
cupied it, and she would often break forth into 
half frantic exclamations of “O Jesu! My God, 
my God! can nothing afford him solace? take 
my wealth; take my life; but let my last look 
be blessed with a healthful smile from the lips 
of my royal love—Where are the doctors; and 
where is their boasted medical skill? Is there 
none in all the world who can give my hero 
relief?” 

Exhausted, the duchess would then sink baek 


in her chair, placing her finger upon her lips and 
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commanding silence, in order that she might 
catch the first sound of the arrival of the 
couriers who came and went incessantly to bring 
her news of the actual state of the king. I 
left her at the end of the second day, feeling 
sincere sympathy for her, even in her weakness. 
Shortly after this summons to the Duchess 
d’Estampes, I was invited by Diana of Poitiers 
to her chateau of Anet, which unquestionably, 
at this time, presented a scene that after all I 
have witnessed, has never been surpassed, to my 
mind, in external magnificence and internal 
splendour. Every apartment one entered 
seemed to excel the others ; but so tastefully di- 
versified were the ornaments, that the next one 
seemed to present some fresh cause of wonder 
and admiration. The richest and most beautiful 
tapestry, furniture of ivory and ebony inlaid 
with silver; cabinets of gold, silver, onyx, jasper, 
and the rarest stones, were spread in profusion; 
exquisite pictures and splendid mirrors, framed in 
silver, decorated the walls; and the choicest 
bronzes and carvings from the chisels of the 
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greatest sculptors of Italy met the eye at every 
turn. Inalofty gothic gallery were displayed in 
perfect symmetry the finest inlaid and polished” 
suits of mail, modern as well as ancient, col- 
lected at an enormous expense in every Euro- 
pean and Asiatic country. Flowers of the 
rarest description, decorated the rooms; and 
birds of the most brilliant plumage and melo- 
dious song were gathered in gilded aviaries. 
The surrounding gardens, displayed the same 
lustre and the same magnificence. At every 
step grottoes, temples, baths, constructed of the 
purest marble and supplied by limpid currents 
of water, chaumieres—in short everything that 
could please the eye or soothe the ear—pre- 
sented themselves. 

I found with the fair owner, the old Marsha] 
Montmorency, and a few select friends, who 
were honoured by invitations during the ab- 
sence of the dauphin Henry, whose attendance 
upon his declining parent prevented the possi- 
bility of his lingering where he was but too 


much inclined to pass all his time. After my 


Be 
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first welcome, which was most kind, Diana of 
Poitiers, with considerable feeling, besought me 
to tell her something of the state of the Duchess 
d’ Estampes, with whom she was well aware I 
had been lately staying. In reply, I related 
faithfully all I had remarked during my visit ; 
and the effect upon Diana herself could not but 
raise her high in my esteem. Instead of mani- 
festing any triumphant feelings over her rival, 
in consequence of the dangerous state of the 
king, she gave way to a flood of tears, and 
with clasped hands solemnly protested that far 
from indulging arrogant satisfaction in conse- 
quence of the dauphin’s expected accession to 
the throne, she would joyfully continue to en- 
counter all that the most acrimonious rivalry 
could inflict, so that Francis the First might be 
restored in health to his adoring people. I 
feel sure, from her whole look, and manner that 
these noble and generous words had their source 
in the heart ; and they struck me the more when 


I recollected the never ending declarations of 
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hostility uttered by the Duchess d’Estampes, 
during the plenitude of her power and influence. 

A little circumstance which oceurred during 
this visit tended to ingratiate me greatly with 
Diana of Poitiers. The morning after my ar- 
rival I accompanied the purveyor, who was en- 
trusted with the task of embellishing the 
grounds of Anet, to view the whole of the ex- 
tensive park, and at some little distance we 
came suddenly upon a beautiful spot embosomed 
in trees, where a fountain of the most limpid 
water sprang from the ground below a bank, 
formed a shallow pool of considerable extent in 
the clear sand, and then flowed away in a danc- 
ing rivulet. It struck me that it was precisely 
the place for the erection of a bath; and taking 
out my writing materials which I generally 
earried with me, I sketched out the plan and 
elevation. The purveyor was delighted with the 
thought; and having full powers to act, he had 
before the evening a host of workmen busy on 
the spot. I forget how many days it took to 
complete ; but I know that the rapidity with 
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which the work proceeded was actually mar- 
-vellous. Loads of costly shells, masses of rock, 
and slabs of marble were brought from Paris; 
and a building, consisting of six rooms, namely 
three baths and three dressing rooms, rose as if 
by magic. I went every day to see the progress, 
and was consulted upon every point as it went 
on ; but I had no idea that the purveyor would 
attribute to me all the merit of the work, which 
however he very liberally did, when he brought 
his fair mistress to see it, very nearly com- 
pleted. Diana was enchanted with the whole 
building, and laughingly said that it only 
wanted a motto over the entrance in some 
foreign language to give it an air of mystery. 
I am certainly no great adept in English com- 
position ; but as I have said before I had read a 
great deal of poetry in that language; and ] 
determined to try if I could not produce a 
couplet which would answer the purpose. I 
had some difficulty in pleasing myself, but at 


last I wrote 


SS 
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“This grot, to Dian, solace sweet imparts, 
Grown faint with slaughtering so many harts.”’ 


My beautiful hostess, though she did not un- 
derstand much English, was well pleased at the 
two verses as soon as she heard them ; but she 
was delighted when I explained to her, that, ac- 
cording to the English pronunciation, the word 
Hart, a stag, by the addition of an e, but 
without any change of sound, signified a human 
heart. She ordered the motto to be engraved 
immediately above the entrance of the grotto 
in ancient characters, and before I left Anet 
insisted upon my accepting the beautiful neck 
chain of amethyst and gold, which I keep in 
the little mother of pearl casket. Some time 
after, I found, she showed the bath and its motto 
to the dauphin, who was so pleased with the 

¢ whole design that he sent me a very costly 
: ving. Istaid for nearly ten days at the chateau, 
and was every hour inore and more enchanted 
with the gentleness, courtesy, and kindness of 
its lovely mistress. Gaiety there was none, it 


is true, for the state of the king’s health for- 
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bade everything like merriment; but calm and 
quiet amusement was never wanting, for there 
was an excellent library and some admirable 
pictures by Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and others, including Correggio, 
Albert Durer, and Holbein. 

The rapid progress of the king’s malady 
however, and the serious apprehensions which 
began to be entertained of his speedy demise, 
caused the party to separate sooner than they 
otherwise might have done; and I returned to 
Paris with the feelings of one quitting the 


garden of Eden for the rough paths of a thorny 


and perilous world. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue weather, which had been beautiful while 
I was at Anet, changed the day after my return 
to Paris; and the whole of the gay population 
of the capital seemed to feel the depressing 
influence of the cold and cutting March winds 
which succeeded. A white filmy haze drifted 
along the Seine; the people shivered as if it 
were winter, and perhaps felt the influence of 
the raw biting weather the more from the early 
and unnatural heat which had preceded it. 


It is not possible to describe the gloom which 
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the state of the king’s health cast over the 
population. Whatever faults he had were 
forgotten, and one would have supposed the 
whole destinies of France were involved in the 
fate of the monarch: such was the sort of 
feverish anxiety which reigned in every breast 
for news from Rambouillet. On the morning 
of the 13th of March, everything was changed 
to smiles and hopes, for intelligence had ar- 
rived that Francis had passed a very good 
night, and seemed quite revived and cheerful. 
This joy however was of short duration; for on 
the following day the tolling of innumerable 
bells from every church throughout the capital 
announced to the population that France had 
lost her king. Sorrow and consternation ap- 
peared in every countenance one met. It 
seemed as if the people had lost a father; and 
some obstinately refused to believe the tidings 
till they had seen the public announeement of 
the monarch’s death. 

There were people in Paris, as there are in 


every kingdom, and in every capital, who think 
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that wisdom consists in seeing evils, and who 
consequently are sure to see them where they 
do not exist. These gentry affected to pity the 
new king as much as grieve for his father, and 
shook the wise head, declaring that the trea- 
sury would be found in an awful state, and 
pointing out the enormous expenses of the late 
monarch, both in patronising the arts and in 
less meritorious indulgences. What was their 
astonishment, not to say mortification, on dis- 
covering that Francis during his last illness 
had employed himself sedulously in bringing 
both his public and private accounts into order, 
that he had called in vast sums of money long 
due to the crown, had paid every debt to the 
last denier, and had left the treasury over- 
flowing. The economy of his latter days had 
| sf more than made up for the prodigality of his 
: youth; and it was found that he had re- 
: vived letters, patronised the arts, and had 
given the French people a taste for something 
better than the mere sports of the field or the 


occupations of the camp, without burdening 
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the people or exhausting the exchequer. The 
most sumptuous preparations were made for 
his funeral, and nothing could exceed the page- 
antry or the solemnity of the scene which I 
witnessed while the body lay in state at Ram- 
bouillet. A hundred candelabras, ten feet 
high, were placed in four rows round the 
corpse, bearing yellow wax lights of the thick- 
ness of aman’s arm. ‘Ten thousand wax tapers 
burned mght and day. Five hundred attend- 
ants waited in the rooms, and never quitted 
them but to be relieved by the same number. 
Every hour a fresh body of monks or nuns 
presented themselves to sing a requiem; and 
when the corpse was removed to the abbey of 
St. Denis, the funeral train covered more than 
a league of. ground. ‘The ecclesiastics of every 
parish in the capital attended the funeral. The 
religious sisterhoods and the various orders of 
monks followed. All the companies of the 
city took part in the melancholy procession ; 
and the whole were mingled with bands of 


soldiery with the companies of archers and 
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eross-bowmen, and large bodies of men at 
arms. The colour of the mourning was 
yellow, and the banners of the trades, the 
weapons of the soldiers, and the instruments 
of the musicians were all decorated with silk 
or velvet of the same hue. 

I will only so far dwell upon the funeral 
ceremonies which took place at St. Denis as to 
say that the music was most magnificent. Not 
even in the chapel of the pope have I heard 
better, and many, whose eyes were but little 
accustomed to tears, wept plentifully, moved 
by the solemn and melancholy sounds they 
heard. 

In the strange world we live in, mirth and 
sadness are ever side by side; and even go 
gloomy an occasion as the death of a great 
king was not without its jest. Happily how- 
ever the jest had the effect of averting some 
serious realities, which might have proved very 
unpleasant at the commencement of a new 
reign. The occasion was this. One of the 


most learned and most extraordinary men of 
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France, named Peter Castelan, Bishop of 
Macon, was appointed to pronounce an eulo- 
gistic oration upon the deceased monarch. 
Now Castelan had gone through various dif- 
ferent grades of society and changes of occu- 
pation. He had been a professor in Bur- 
eundy, and after that had acted as corrector of 
the press to one of the first established printing 
houses at Bale. Thence he had gone to Rome 
in the capacity of an envoy’s secretary. He 
had passed some time in the island of Cyprus, 
some say as a schoolmaster, and thence had 
removed to Grand Cairo as a broker, after 
which he was successively a dragoman at Con- 
stantinople, and reader and librarian to the 
King of France, who thenceforth not only 
patronized him, but heard his counsels, and 
often followed them. It was natural that the 
good man should be somewhat extravagant 
in his panegyric, and amongst other somewhat 
overcharged praises, he said that the death of 
Francis had been so pious, he doubted not his 


soul had taken flight straight to Paradise with- 
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out the necessity of being purified by the fires 
of purgatory. 

Some of his auditors were extremely shocked 
at this assertion, and well they might, for it 
would be exceeding detrimental to the Romish 
church, if even the spirits of kings could find 
such a short cut to Paradise, They accused 
the bishop to the university, who determined 
that the doctrine was heretical, and named a 
deputation to complain to the new king, and 
require that Castelan should be given up to 
punishment. The king was saved from a very 
embarrassing situation by the address of John 
Mendoza, a Spaniard, who had been long in 
the service of France, and was actually first 
Maitre d’Hotel to Henry himself. This gentle- 
man, famous for his bons mots, was appointed 
to receive and entertain the deputation from 
the university when it presented itself, before it 
was admitted to the king. Mendoza com- 
menced by feasting the learned doctors, and 
then when they were in a more cheerful mood, 


observed : 
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“TY think I know what you come here for 
gentlemen. It is to dispute with the good 
Bishop of Macon, in what place may be, at this 
present, the soul of our late excellent master. 
I knew him better than any man in the world ; 
and if you will believe me, he was not the sort 
of person to stop long in any place whatsoever, 
even if he found himself at his ease there. 
Thus, depend upon it, if he did go to purga- 
tory, he did not stay there, but at the most 
took a glass of wine in passing, as was his 
custom.” 

Ridicule can do almost any thing in France, 
and that which was very likely to become a 
dangerous religious dispute, was crushed at 
once by a jest. The doctors found they were 
only sure to be laughed at, and one heard no 
more of the Bishop of Macon’s heresy. 

I of course attended the funeral of the de- 
ceased monarch, witnessed the tears that were 
shed, and the grief, I truly believe sincere, of 
his son, Henry II. But at the very time I 


knew, that, though his loss might be deplored, 
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his last counsels would certainly not be fol- 
lowed. The day before, I had heard from 
authority I could not doubt, that Francis, with 
his dying breath had besought his son never to 
admit to his councils the Constable de Mont- 
morency, whose remorseless cruelty, in spite of 
his great military talents, rendered him hateful 
even to his own soldiery, and was sure to drive 
the heretics, or protestants as they are ealled, to 
armed resistance. Francis likewise warned his 
Successor against the family of the Guises, 
whose towering ambition was evident to every- 
body with eyes, in France, and whose great 
talents and splendid qualities seemed to the 
dying king only to render them dangerous to 
the crown on account of the pride, the power, 
and the aspiring disposition with which they 
were combined. Few doubted the wisdom of 
the monarch’s counsels ; but, instead of acting 
in accordance therewith, Henry received all 
those persons against whom he had been warned 
with the utmost favour, within a few hours 


after his father’s death, They were afterwards 
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loaded with honours and offices, and entrusted 
with the rule of almost all things in France. 
The favour of Montmorency can be easily 
accounted for, as his friendship with Diana of 
Poitiers, was unvaried; but the advancement 
of the family of Guise, is not so easily ex- 
plained, for the dauphin had never before been 
supposed to have any great affection for them, 
and both the Queen, Catherine de Medicis and 
the beautiful Diana were openly hostile to the 
whole race. Not indeed that the wishes or 
the opinions of the queen were of any great 
weight in the affairs of France, for Diana 
reigned supreme both over the king's heart 
and over his mind. Nobody doubts Cathe- 
rine’s great abilities, and even Henry himself 
did justice to her talents, but they sank into 
insignificance when compared with the com- 
manding powers of Diana; and the bold 
frankness of the latter shamed the trickery and 
cunning policy generally attributed to the 


former. 
In the mean time the star of the Duchess 
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d’Estampes had set for ever, after a long 
period of unexampled prosperity. Her beauty 
certainly was very great; but her abilities were 
by no means equal to the great power she ex- 
ercised over the mind of the king, although 
her education had been highly cultivated, and 
she had a taste for literature and the arts which 
gained her a high reputation amongst the poets 
and the wits of France. They called her, “The 
most beautiful of the learned, and the wisest of 
the fair ;’ but where the misiress of a mon- 
arch is allowed to influence the course of his 
policy, the conduct of his armies, and the 
destiny of his people, she should possess quali- 
ties much higher than those which the Duchess 
d’Estampes ever displayed. Her first eon- 
nection with Francis took place at a very early 
age, when she was maid of honour to his 
mother the Duchess d’Angouleme, whom she 
had accompanied to meet him at Bayonne, 
on his return from captivity in Spain, and she 
maintained her ascendency over him till the 


period of her death. In order to give her 
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rank and station at the court, she was nomin- 
ally married to John de Brosse, a nobleman, 
who was content to purchase the reversal of 
attainder, the restoration of his estates, and the 
advancement of his fortunes, by lending his 
name to a royal mistress. The lady of course 
treated him with contempt, although she took 
care of his interests; but for her own family 
she exerted all her influence with a degree of 
rapacity which might have shocked and _ of- 
fended any other monarch but Francis. Every- 
thing however was forgiven in her, although I 
have before pointed out that she on more than 
one occasion betrayed the secrets of the state to 
its enemies, and frustrated the.efforts of Henry 
at the head of his father’s army, solely from 
the malevolent jealousy which she bore towards 
Diana of Poitiers. 

The death of Francis I. at once deprived 
the Duchess d’Estampes of all support, and 
left her undefended at the mercy of her rival. 
But Diana used not her power as her enemy 


would have done; and it seemed as if the ca- 


Aye 
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pability of injuring had deprived her of the 
will. France was loud in complaints against 
Madame d’Estampes; and accusations of the 
most serious character hung over her head. 
She was publicly charged with betraying the 
secrets of state to the emperor, with bringing 
about the surrender of Epernay and Chateau 
Thierry, of forcing the dauphin to raise the 
siege of Perpignan, and contributing more than 
any one to the ruinous treaty of Crepy. But 
although many of her tools and her favourites 
were punished with more or less severity, no 
vindictive spirit towards herself was to be seen in 
the conduct of Diana, nor in that of Henry, who 
in this acted altogether under her guidance; and 
the Duchess d’Estampes was merely ordered 
to retire to her own estates, there to enjoy in 
peace the immense wealth she had accumu- 
lated. She is said to have turned protestant 
in her retirement ; and whether she really did 
become apostate or not, it is certain that she 


aided largely all the poorer members of the 


heretical sect. 
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But I have somewhat wandered from my 
own simple tale, which was not indeed at this 
time very interesting as I was merely a passive 
spectator of all that was passing around me. 
After the funeral ceremony was over, there 
was a general and indecorous hurry back to 
the capital. Every body was calling for 
horses, or abusing lacqueys, or wrangling with 
the keepers of Auberges and Repues; but for 
my part I resolved to stay at St. Denis that 
night, and visit the abbey on the following 
morning, never having gone over it entirely, not- 
withstanding my long residence in France. I 
returned therefore to the hostelry where I had 
left my horses, which was one of the better 
sort called gites, and there ordered supper, 
which was easily prepared, in a French inn, 
from all the fragments left of the immense 
dinner of the morning. 

I had not received much attention during 
the day, for the auberge was crowded; but I 


now became a man of consequence when all 
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the guests had departed but myself, and the 
old town, and hardly less antique inn, were 
left to silence and solitude. The worthy host 
himself came in and chatted to me in the hall, 
saying that a king’s funeral was really a God- 
send to St. Denis, and I believe wishing in 
his heart that there might be many of them. 
The next best thing for the place, he said, if 
they could not have another such ceremony as 
that just performed, which was not indeed. to 
be expected very soon, would be a duel in 
champ clos, or a tournament, and he trusted 
if I had any interest at the court, I would ex- 
ert it in favour of the good old town, to induce 
the king to appoint the approaching combat 
between La Chataigneraie and Jarnac in the 
Prés St. Denis, which he assured me was one 
of the finest fields for such an encounter in all 
France. 

I replied that I had no influence whatever at 
the court, and it is wonderful how soon he left 


me to my own meditations. 
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The next morning early, I visited the abbey, 
and was shown over the whole building, be- 
holding with due reverence the immense col- 
lection of holy relies which the treasury con- 
tained, and the gold and silver which eneased 
them. Perhaps the object which struck me 
most was the celebrated oriflamme under 
which so many French armies and great kings 
have marched to battle. But in this change- 
able world even sacred banners go out of 
fashion, and the oriflamme has been superseded 
by another standard. The tombs of the king's 
too were full of interest—a history in stone—a 
solemn history—a mute sermon more powerful 
in its silent eloquence than any that ever thun- 
dered from the preacher’s chair. 

My guide was one of the brethren named 
Sulpicius, no ordinary man, and certainly no 
ordinary showman; for as soon as he found 
that he had with him one who came to think 
as well as see, he deviated from the mere detail 
of objects to comment on their nature, and 
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many a brief homily did he read upon gorge- 
ous tombs and mouldering banners and bones 
encased in jewels. 

“There are various and very holy fraternities,” 
he said in conclusion, as he led me towards the 
gates of the abbey ; “ but, sir, to be a monk in 
heart, to be completely weaned from all the 
pompous emptiness of earth, one should be a 
monk beside a royal burial place. The 
trumpets and the banners, and the pageantry 
of yesterday are commented upon by the silent 
tomb and noiseless funeral vault of to day ; and 
what is anything in life worth, in the eyes of one 
who like me sees daily its mightiest, and its 
noblest, and its best, brought down to this ;” 
and as he spoke he struck his staff upon the 
pavement. 

I certainly took” leave of him to go 
back to Paris, with a keener sense of the 
vanity of all things than I had ever before ex- 
perienced; but the scene I found going on 


there, the faction, the intrigue, the cabals of 
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those who but the day before had been weep- 


ing by the bier of Francis I., pointed the good 


monk’s homily more sharply than perhaps he 


intended. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue tears and the sorrows were soon forgotten. 


The mourning for Francis I. gave way to re- 


jJoicing at the coronation of his suecessor ; and 


his plans, his counsellors, his friends, were all 
abandoned, before even the garb of woe was 
thrown off. There was something, even inde- 
cent in the haste wah which Henry strove to 
show his resolution of following an entirely 
new path; and I am sorry to say, his precipi- 
tation in this matter, was very generally attri- 
buted to the beautiful Diana of Poitiers. Never, 


perhaps, did a sovereign mount a throne in 
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more favourable circumstances than Henry IT. 
He was at peace with Spain, Germany, and 
England. His treasury was overflowing. His 
country recovering rapidly from long and desolat- 
ing wars, and the two great rivals of France, 
Englandand the Empire, had each their subjects 
of unpleasant occupation within themselves, 
which might well be expected to prevent them 
from meddling with the affairs of another state. 
But ambition has always some will o’ the wisp 
ready to lead the mind astray from the paths, 
of peace and safety. Thus in a very short 
time, all the fair appearances of Henry’s com- 
mencing reign were entirely dissipated. How- 
ever, I will proceed in order. Hardly had the 
king mounted the throne, when he loudly pro- 


claimed himself the protector of all persons in 


affliction—a piece of royal knight errantry. 
which could not fail to give him plenty of oc- 
cupation. The first occasion on which he was 
ealled to exercise his chivalry, was in behalf of 
the queen of Scotland, or rather of the two 


queens of Scotland ; for mother and daughter 
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both required and both received his help. The 
lamentable death of King James V. of Scotland, 
just at the commencement of a disastrous war, 
had left his infant daughter, surrounded by a 
fierce and turbulent nobility, and persecuted 
by her fiery and tyrannical relative the king 
of England. Henry himself, indeed shortly 
before his death, proposed to terminate the 
hostilities between the two countries, by uniting 
his son, afterwards Edward VI1., with the in- 
fant daughter of the late King James. But 
his demands were so haughty, and what he re- 
quired so dangerous to the independence of 
Scotland, that it was in vain, that the numerous 
partizans whom he had gained in the country, 
urged the expediency of the measure, and the 
great benefit that would ultimately arise from 
the union of the two crowns upon one head. 
Besides this however, it must be said, the great 
majority of the Scotch people, were much better 
disposed towards France than towards England; 
and the fierce and reckless manner, in which 


Henry VIII. pursued his objects, was certainly 
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not calculated to conciliate their regard. It is 
true, a parliament, assembled at Edinburgh, 
agreed to the treaty required, and to the match 
with England; but Mary of Lorraine, the 
queen mother, a princess of the house of Guise, 
together with Cardinal Beaton, and a great 
number of the true Catholic nobility of the 
realm, contrived to break off the treaty, even 
after it had been signed by the regent. The 
rage of Henry VIII. was beyond all bounds; 
and without delay, he proceeded to ravage the 
Scottish borders, thus making the people more 
inimical to him than ever. At the same time, 
the King of France, who was at that period 
Francis I., followed the wiser and more gene- 
rous plan of sending a small body of troops to 
the assistance of the Scottish queens. This 
assistance however, was not sufficient for the 
purpose, and Henry and Francis, dying within 
a short time of each other, the strife was re- 
newed between England and Scotland, the 
avowed object of the English being to compel 


the Scotch to consent to the marriage of their 
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infant queen with the young king of England. 
A great battle was fought upon the banks of 
the river Esk, ealled the battle of Pinkie, in 
which the Scottish forces were entirely defeated 
by the troops of the English Protector Somer- 
set; but the Scotch, from all that I can hear, 
are of that sort of dogged and determined 
nature, that they can never be beaten out of 
any course which they are disposed to follow. 
Instead of yielding to the demands of the Pro- 
tector Somerset, they only became more inclined 
to negotiate with France; and the generous 
conduct of the new King Henry, removed all 
obstacles and silenced all opposition. No 
sooner did he hear of the distressed state of 
the two queens, than he despatched Monsieur 
d’Essé with a considerable force to their assist- 
ance, even before any treaty was signed ; and 
the queen mother of Scotland eagerly seized 
the opportunity of removing her daughter from 
the dangerous situation in which she was placed. 
An agreement was entered into, between her 


and the King of France, by which Mary 
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queen of Scotland, was to be confided to the 
charge of Henry II. of France, to be educated 
at his court, and in time married to his eldest 
son, the dauphin Francis. 

Such was the state of affairs, when Henry 
set out to make a progress through various 
parts of his dominions, commencing with 
that detached portion, which did not in reality 
belong to him, but of which he retained forci- 
ble possession. Savoy and Piedmont were first 
visited ; but I did not accompany him on this 
part of his expedition, although perhaps it 
was my duty to have done so, for the germ of 
transactions of great delicacy and difficulty 
was arising in the relations of France and 
the Holy See; and my injunctions from Rome, 
were, to watch everything that passed at the 
court, with the most vigilant attention, in order 
to be ready to take advantage of every change 
of circumstances favourable to the objects which 
I had been instructed to seek. Perhaps I sut- 
fered private feelings too much, to interfere 
with the execution of my duties; but, however 
c 3 
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I made an excuse for lingering at Paris, and 
joined the French court, on its return from 
Piedmont to Lyons. In the meantime, news 
had been received of the queen of Scotland’s 
embarcation, and the necessary orders for her 
reception had been expedited to St. Germain, 
whither the court was to proceed on its return 
from the south, for the purpose of giving the 
youthful princess a splendid welcome to her 
adopted country. 

Many were the secret instructions I had re- 
ceived from the court of Rome, regarding the 
affairs of Scotland and the young princess in 
particular ; and it may naturally be imagined, 
I felt no trifling interest in the matter of her 
arrival. Nevertheless, as my ayocations of a 
public nature, required me to be an attendant 
on the court of Henry, I set out as soon as I 
found he was quitting a land in which I could 
not bear to see the rule of any stranger, and 
joined him at Grenoble. 

Fetes and processions awaited the appear- 


ance of the new king, all along the road towards 
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Paris ; but it wAs at Lyons, that the whole skill 
and ingenuity of the revel-master was dis- 
played. 

The first grand exhibition prepared by that 
town, in honour of the entrance of Henry, was 
a combat after the fashion of the ancients, the 
performers consisting of twelve gladiators, six 
habited in white satin, and the like number in 
crimson. Their costume was supposed to be 
copied exactly from the Roman fashion, and 
the combat that ensued, was a close imitation 
of those of the arena under the emperors. 

The second display prepared to amuse the 
king, was a superb naval conflict performed 
upon the Rhone, in vessels constructed after the 
antique, every part of the ships being copied 
exactly from the sculptured representations of 
Roman naval engagements. The two principal 
barges were directed in their movements, by fe- 
male commanders, the one displaying the colours, 
black, white and red ; the other simply green, 
The other galleys, and the small craft of all 


kinds, displayed the same colours as the prin- 
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cipal barges they accompanied. + The pendants, 
flags and armorial bearings, were beautiful be- 
yond description, composed of damask and 
taffety, figured according to the colours of the 
respective squadrons ; and the arms of the cross- 
bowmen and soldiers, who manned the different 
vessels, their casques, breastplates, targets and 
swords glittering in the rays of the sun, made 
a sight that was splendid to behold. Every- 
thing having been prepared, his majesty en- 
tered the barge brought to the landing-place 
for his reception, followed bythe queen, prin- 
cesses and attendant ladies, and the signal for 
the encounter was given by three discharges of 
cannon. 

Then commenced a conflict, so furious that it 
appeared as if the antagonists were in earnest— 
so much so indeed, that the spectators regarded 
the scene completely stupified with fear and 
amazement. After this, an attack of the small 
vessels took place, which, proving however in- 


effectual, they dispersed, each ranging them- 
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selves according to their colours, under the 
several lady commanders. 

At the third attack, the small barks came 
in front, and commenced the combat against 
each other, supported by the two large galleys, 
and during the encounter a beautiful display of 
fire works, both shot into the air and running 
under water without being extinguished, diver- 
sified the scene, while every sort of artificial 
lights were; apparent in all directions. At the 
conclusion, two of the black vessels ran down 
one of the green, when boisterous shouts of 
victory resounded in the air, and the whole 
flotilla sailed away to the infinite satisfaction of 
the king and queen—although be it remarked, 
green was the colour of their majesty’s own 
pinnace, for queen Catherine was always fond 
of that colour. 

A third spectacle, of a deeper and higher 
interest than either of the others, rendered this 
festival at Lyons very remarkable. This was 
the representation of a beautiful tragic comeay 


which the great and munificent cardinal of 
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Ferrara, primate of France and archbishop 
of Lyons, caused to be performed in the splen- 
did hall, for the erection of which, the city is 
indebted to himself. It is reported, that this 
liberal primate expended in the performance 
of this tragic-comedy, upwards of ten thousand 
crowns, as he invited to France, at very great 
cost, Italian actors of both sexes, a circumstance 
unheard of before. Previous to this exhibition, 
nothing was met with, on such occasions of 
festivity, but masques or mysteries, such as I 
have described before, and no actors were 
thought of but choristers, lawyers, or sacristans 
in the religious pieces, and for others, mounte- 


banks, Couards de Rouen,* jugglers and other 


* Couards de Rouen were a species of buffoons of 
Norman birth, whose employment consisted in amus- 
ing the spectators with facetious tales, generally speaking 
not over delicate or moral, which were usually delivered 
in the broad dialect of that part of the French territory, 
on which account the actors were designated as Couards de 
Rouen. Sotheries sometimes occupied two or three 
performers, but were generally very low, vulgar, and ob- 
scene compositions. (AUTHOR.) 
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sorts of merry-andrews, performing farces, 
mummeries and sotheries. Indeed, these tra- 
gedies and pleasing comedies, have been but 
recently invented, or rather revived, and per- 
formed in Italy itself; and we find, that the 
late pope, Leo X., was the first person who 
brought them into vogue. Nay, he was even 
reproached with having too much loved that 
species of amusement, and those who took part 
therein. Icannot, however think, he was much 
to blame, nor imagine that any evil can result 
from a moderate participation in so rational an 
enjoyment. At all events, this species of the- 
atrical performance, representing the great deeds 
of history, must produce a better effect upon 
the human mind than the exhibition ona stage, 
by mere jesters and buffoons, of Our Saviour 
Christ, the Blessed Virgin, the twelve Apostles, 
and even the Almighty himself—aye, and their 
exhibition in such a sort, as to provoke rude 
laughter, and the coarse jests of the people. 
If I remember right, it was the ,beautiful 


tragedy of Sophonisba, which Leo first caused 
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to be performed before him at Rome. I know 
that it was the first regular play, at all agreeing 
with the ancient models that I ever beheld; 
and it is strange enough, that Italy should be 
beholden to a pope, and France to a cardinal, 
for a revival of that high branch of literature, 
adorned by the names of Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes, a Plautus, and a Terence. 
To return, however, to the spectacle afforded us 
by the cardinal of Ferrara. It was admirably 
represented by the Italian performers, and gave 
great satisfaction to the king and to several 
others of the greatest intelligence at the court. 
The people, however, seemed to think it some- 
what dull, and doubtless would have preferred 
the mystery of Adam and Eve. 

There were a good many other things taking 
place in France, at the same time that these festi- 
vities occurred at Lyons, and some of them were 
ofa very different character ; for Montmorency 
was at that very time punishing the revolt of 
Guienne with the most barbarous cruelty, so 


that when I passed through that country, some 
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time after, I saw nothing but gibbets where- 
ever I turned my steps. I cannot indeed speak 
of all these events in their natural order; for 
that is more the task of the historian, than of 
the writer of a nfemoir like the present; but 
there was one train of events which I must briefly 
notice, even before I proceed to speak of the 
arrival of the queen of Scots in France, as I 
was most intimately mixed up with it at every 
step. I must not indeed, refer to the diplomatic 
instructions which I received; but the public 
proceedings of the court of France and Rome 
may be slightly teuched upon without any 
breach of duty. 

It may be well supposed that his holiness, 
Paul III., was not at all inclined to sit still 
under the insult and the injury he had received 
in the affair of Placentia. He resolved to 
take vengeance for the death of his son, and 
to recover the portion of territory which he 
had lost. It cannot be doubted that I was 
selected to act as his nonclerical agent at the 
court of France, on account of my having 


been present in Placentia at the time of Pier 
I 
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Luigi's death. Henry II. entered warmly 
into all the views of the pope, promised to 
support his grandson, Octavio Farnese, in the 
ducal chair of Placentia, and to pass sufficient 
men into Italy, with the aif of the dukes of 
Urbino and Ferrara, and the count of Miran- 
dola, to insure the safety of Rome against the 
emperor, and perhaps to drive the Austrians 
out of Italy. Of course in all these things I 
took my share; but the principal negotiations 
were carried on by the cardinal de Guise, who 
was sent to Rome by Henry for the purpose. 
I may have to speak hereafter of the events 
which succeeded, but at the present moment I 
must turn to notice the arrival of the Scottish 
queen. Henry and the whole court, to which 
I remained attached, proceeded at once to St. 
Germain en Laye, after the festivities at Lyons 
and some other places were concluded, in order 
to meet his youthful ward, who was known to 
have arrived in safety at Brest. We calculated 
that we should reach the palace two or three 


days before her; but on the very following 
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morning an avant courier arrived, announcing 
that in an hour she herself would be at St. 
Germain, so that there was no time to complete 
the preparations for giving her a splendid re- 
ception, which had been already commenced. 
The spontaneous and hearty goodwill of the 
people however, in whose bosoms no slight in- 
terest was created by the very thought of wel- 
coming an infant queen, not yet quite six years 
of age, supplied all deficiencies. The fronts of 
the houses were covered with tapestry, and 
pieces of cloth of gold and silver or of velvet. 
The streets were filled with the populations of 
St. Germain, the capital, and all the neighbour- 
ing villages; and when at length the cortege 
appeared, and the people beheld the lovely 
child, accompanied by four other pretty little 
creatures of the same age and of the same 
name, the shouts of gratulation and admiration 
literally rent the air. 

Some cried “It is a cherub!” Some, “ It 
cannot be flesh and blood!” Some, “ An angel 


has come amongst us!” And the king him- 
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self, as if wonderstruck with the extraordinary 
beauty of the child, paused, gazing at her in 
silence for several moments, and then catch- 
ing her in his arms pressed a warm paternal 
kiss upon her forehead. I certainly was not 
the person the least struck there; but yet I 
know not how to express the strange effect 
which that beautiful creature produced upon 
me. As, in appro: ching the royal party which 
stood ready to receive her, she came nearer 
and nearer to where I was, she certainly put 
me in mind of one of the cherubims which, in 
former days, I had seen growing up under 
the hand of the divine Raphael : every in- 
stant some new beauty, some new grace ap- 
pearing, till the whole became something of 
afar more high and exalted nature than the 
mere arrangement of lines and colours which 
we are accustomed to call beauty. I shared in 
the general enthusiasm of all around me, and 
perhaps more than shared. At all events I 
took measures at once to get myself particu- 


larly introduced to an elderly French gentle- 
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man who had returned to his native country 
with the young queen, after having served her 
mother, Mary of Lorraine, in Scotland ever 
since her marriage, in the capacity of principal 
equerry. My object was to ascertain if the 
infant mind of the queen of Scotland, as far 
as it had yet developed itself, gave promise of 
being equal to the beauty of the person; and I 
found him loud in commendation of the prin- 
cess, who, he declared, filled every one with 
love and wonder. He was full of anecdotes 
of her little sayings and doings, puerile perhaps 
they might be, but yet in most of them traits 
were displayed which certainly did surprise a 
hearer very much, and might make him doubt 
the accuracy of the narrator. I do not doubt 
however; for I have had an opportunity of 
ascertaining that all these tales are true, and 
that, whether from natural genius or high cul- 
tivation, the young queen of Scotland had 
already displayed qualities not usually found 
even in persons much older, of- her rank. 


Continuing the conversation with this worthy 
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gentleman, we went from the subject of the 
little queen to that of her fair mother, who still 
remains in Scotland, playing a principal part 
in the politics of that country. He spoke of 
her very highly, but added laughing— 

“She has all the talents, all the graces, and 
all the foibles of her princely race.” 

“ Foibles,” I said. “ Pray what do you ac- 
count ; foibles sir for that word stretches over 
such a multiplicity of meanings that I have 
heard it applied to most of the virtues, and to 
every one of the seven deadly sins?” 

“ Nay, nay,” he answered ; “I give it neither 
so lax nor so severe an interpretation. ¥or in- 
stance the queen is exceedingly fond of games 
of chance; and, when once she sits down, she 
knows not where to stop. This I call a foible. 
Why, not long ago, playing with Monsieur 
d’Essé, she followed her game so eagerly that 
she lost six thousand crowns, which being all 
the ready money she had, she was obliged to beg 
the veteran to go on upon honour. Monsieur 


d’Essé cheerfully acquiesced, and they renewed 
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the game, when her majesty so well acquitted 
herself as to win back every denier she had 
lost. 

“So then, madame,” said M. d’Essé; “we 
are quits. You have played as becomes a 
great and liberal queen without fear of con- 
sequences: I, like a poor miserable gentleman, 
not given to be over prodigal; yet, trust me, 
I would much rather your highness should 
esteem me as any thing you please, rather than 
tamted with avarice, or deficient in courtesy 
towards a princess so amiable as yourself.” 

Within a week after the arrival of the young 
queen of Scots, she removed according to the ar- 
rangements previously made by Henry II., to a 
monastery in the vicinity of Saint Germain, to 
which institution no lady is admitted who can- 
not prove the very highest quarters of nobility. 
Upon such strict principles is this establish- 
ment conducted that none but matrons of un- 
impeachable morality are permitted to attend 
upon the younger inmates; and the same 


scrupulous attention is paid to the characters of 
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the tutors engaged to give instruction in the 
several departments of science, which the nuns 
themselves are not competent to teach. The 
most watchful examination of the characters 
and passions of the young boarders, I am told, is 
kept up by the superior and her assistants, so as 
to crush in the bud the first germs of evil; and 
an habitual training to modesty, humility, and 
self-denial is afforded, which cannot fail to be 
productive of good fruit in after life. 

The arrival of Mary of Scotland at the 
court of France, was, of course, looked upon 
by all the neighbouring powers as merely the 
preliminary step to the nuptials which, it had 
previously been arranged between the king of 
France and the queen dowager of Scotland, 
should take place between the dauphin and the 
beautiful beiress of the Scottish crown. This 
| was directly adverse to the policy of England, 
as I have already shown; but the state of 
England, during a Jong and troublous minority 
was not favourable to war; and, although there 


ean be no doubt that the rulers of that country 
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as well as the Emperor Charles V., had some 
share in exciting the people of Guyenne to 
revolt, yet no declaration of hostilities took 
place. 

Henry II., indeed, resolved to recover Bou- 
logne from the hands of the islanders ; and 
as the treaty was not yet executed, by which 
England agreed to restore that port and its 
dependencies, upon the payment of a sum of 
money, he marched himself, with an army, 
into the Boulonnois. Various military opera- 
tions succeeded, with which I have nothing to 
do; and in the end treaties were concluded, by 
which Boulogne were restored, on payment of 
four hundred thousand crowns of gold; and the 
matter of the Queen of Scotland’s marriage 
seemed quietly terminated by the engagement of 
the young King Edward VI. to marry Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the French monarch, as soon 
as she should have attained the age of twelve 
years. 

But I must return to a subject of no slight 
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personal interest to myself at the time, but 


which I have not noticed while speaking of 


the great public events that were taking place 


around me. 


Notwithstanding 


the 


various 


occupations 


which were constantly pressing for attention, 


and the lengthy despatches I was incessantly 


called upon to remit to Rome, the interests 


and the happiness of my protegée and pre- 


server, Julietta, had not been forgotten. In 


reply to my applications, such efficient steps 


had been pursued by the worthiest and most 


benevolent ecclesiastic in the world, that her 


friends joyfully agreed to receive her at 


the hands of Cardinal Sadoleti, who pro- 


cured for her a plenary remission of all past 


faults. 


So gratified was Julietta on the receipt of 


these tidings, that notwithstanding the calm and 


peaceful life which she had been leading in Paris, 


she resolved to set out at once for Italy. In 


order that she might eseape the imminent 
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perils that would attend her passage over the 
Alps, if discovered by any of Bernardino’s 
troop; it was resolved that she should repair 
by land to Marseilles, and there take shippmg 
for some Italian port whence she could most 
easily proceed to Rome. 

Having, after some enquiry, found a trust- 
worthy person about to set out for Italy, I 
offered him an ample remuneration if he would 
adopt the route I laid down, instead of di- 
rectly traversing the Alps, as he had proposed. 
No difficulty was made, and under the pro- 
tection of this gentleman, furnished with tes- 
timonials of the most gratifying description, 
from the religious house in which she had re- 
sided in Paris, and amply supplied with pecu- 
niary resources, the preserver of my existence 
bade me farewell for ever, not without tears 
on both sides. It was Julietta’s intention, 
and I afterwards learned that she executed it 
exactly, after remaining a short time with her 
friends, to join Marietta at the convent of 
D 2 
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the Urselines, and there assuming the veil, 


spend the rest of her existence in the en- 
joyment of sisterly friendship and in the ser- 


vice of God. 
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CHAPTER V. 


No very striking events took place throughout 
Europe during the next two years, although 
the death of Paul III. somewhat complicated 
the affairs of Italy, and especially those of 
Parma and Placentia, laying the foundation— 
by the new elements it introduced into the 
European policy—of the war between France 
and the empire, which soon afterwards broke 
out. My own situation at the court of Henry, 
too, was rendered for a time uncertain, as I had 
no personal interest with the new _ pontiff, 


Julius IIJ.; but my good friends in the con- 
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clave contrived to make such representations 
to his holiness of my zeal and discretion, that I 
rose even higher in his favour than in that of 
Paul. My former residence at the court of 
Pier Luigi might indeed have injured me with 
the pontiff, as he was an open enemy of the 
whole house of Farnese; but Cardinal Sado- 
leti dexterously laid before him some of my 
letters regarding that prince, in which my real 
opinion of his conduct and charaeter was very 
strongly expressed; and Cardinal Pole advo- 
cated my interests warmly. I thus remained in 
Paris as much trusted as ever, having from 
time to time affairs of considerable importance 
to superintend, of which it does not become 
me to speak. 

The capital of France, however, presented 
scenes of sufficient interest to afford constant 
amusement to a man whose pleasure as well as 
- his business, was observation. It was exceed- 
ingly curious to see the state of the court of 
Henry, filled with three or four different factions 


it is true, but all of them bowing more or less be- 
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fore the power of the beautiful Duchess of Va- 
lentinois, who, though Henry was king, was in 
reality monarch. To her, ministers, statesmen, 
divines, warriers, men of law, paid their court ; 
and even the queen herself seemed, for the 
time at least, content to submit, and not only 
to approve but to eulogise every act of the 
possessor of her husband’s affections. I may 
have to speak more hereafter perhaps of the 
nature of the relations between Henry and 
Diana of Poictiers, which may explain the ap- 
parent indifference of the queen to the great 
influence of the duchess over her husband. 
Catherine is by no means wanting in shrewd- 
ness, and has certainly many very extraordi- 
nary qualities; but her views have through life 
been circumscribed, and her objects, as may be 
seen in the present day, are rarely worthy the 
labour she bestows upon their attainment. 
Artful and designing she may be; unscru- 
pulous she undoubtedly is; but her plans are 
all shallow, and she never seems to foresee the 


step beyond. The greatest proof of her weak- 
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ness is perhaps her implicit confidence in 
; judicial astrology, which renders her a com- 
plete tool in the hands of designing men, As 
one effect of it, I may state a fact that is per- 
fectly well known : namely, that she studiously 
avoids every place which bears the name of St. 
Germain. She cannot even bear to remain for 
any time in the parish so called in this capital. 
This is solely to be attributed to a propheey 
made to her some time ago, that she would die 
in St. Germain ; and assuredly this is a proof 
of wonderful weakness; for if, as she believes, 
the prediction is infallible, how can she make 
it prove false by avoiding the place.* 

* This is a known fact; and it is curious that an event 
occurred which the astrologers did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of, to give greater authority to their predictions. 
In her last moments Catherine was attended by Laurent 

( de St. Germain, Bishop of Nazareth, and actually died in 
| } hisarms. Her passion for astrology led her especially at a 
; later period to invite a great number of the professors of 
that pretended science to Paris out of Italy. Amongst the 
rest was one of the greatest scoundrels of the age, named 
Cosmo Ruggieri, who for some of his crimes was after- 


wards sentenced by the parliament of Paris to the galleys for 
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The queen, however, is not the only person 
in France, who places implicit faith not only 
in astrology, but in every sort of superstitious 
delusion. Daily, some strange tale of visions, 
ghosts, and frightful appearances is heard of 
in the capital; and too often we find, that when 
thoroughly sifted, these as well as the narratives 


of possessions and witchecrafts, which are in 


constant circulation, are mere inventions of 


cunning priests, for the purpose of obtaining 
money for the performance of exorcisms. The 
ereat evil of the queen’s open dealing in such 
matters, is that it strengthens all the grossest 
superstitions in the vulgar mind. Nothing is 


talked of in Paris now, but prophecies and prog- 


nostications; and the commonest affairs of 


life cannot be transacted without consulting an 
astrologer. 


To turn however to subjects of more personal 


life. But Catherine contrived to have the sentence re- 
versed, and bestowed upon Ruggieri the abbey of St. 
Mahé in Britanny, as compensation for the imprison- 


ment he had suffered. AuTHOR. 
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interest, let me note that about this time, I was 


> 


called upon once more to revisit England 
which was brought about in a somewhat curi- 
ous manner. When the young Mary of Scot- 
land had been nearly two years resident at St. 
Germain, where nothing could surpass her 
rapid progress in every branch of learning and 
science, her mother the dowager queen, natu- 
rally anxious to behold her child again, quitted 
Edinburgh for a short time to visit her native 
land. 

Sumptuous fetes were prepared for her re- 
ception ; but those I will pass over, for the 
delight she experienced in beholding her child 
expanding daily into increased loveliness, must 
of course have made the pageantry and splen- 
dour which attended her entrance into Paris, 
a mere nothing in comparison. I was daily at 
the court, during the whole of her stay, and 
I could often watch her eyes fixed upon the 
Dauphin Francis, with an expression of natural 


interest. I could fancy the gratification with 
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which she beheld the symmetrical form, the 
open countenance, the graceful demeanour, 
and the appearance of health and strength of 
him, fated to be her daughter’s husband, and 
the king of two great countries. Having re- 
mained twelve months in the midst of happi- 
ness, such as none but a mother and ‘a queen 
perhaps could feel, Mary of Guise prepared to 
return to Scotland; and it was rumoured that 
she intended’ in the first instance, to visit the 
court of London. ‘This intelligence came to 
me from a sure hand; and I instantly sent oft 
a courier to the pope, informing him of the 
fact, as I knew that very important interests 
might be affected by this step. No answer 
returned on the day when I expected one, al- 
though I knew that letters from Rome had 
been received at the court ; but the day follow- 
ing, I was sent for in haste by the cardinal of 
Lorraine, a very near relation of the queen 
of Scotland, who had always testified particular 
kindness towards me; and, on being closeted 


with him, he informed me that it was the 
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anxious desire of the Holy See, that a person 
in its complete confidence should accompany 
the queen dowager of Scotland to the court 
of London. 

“You have been pointed out, Signor Riccio,” 
he said, “as the most proper person; but an 
intimation has been added, that if any objection 
exists upon your part or mine, another agent 
of the Holy See shall be despatched with all 
speed. As for my own part, I could have 
chosen no one so pleasing to myself as you ; 
but it is for you to say whether you will under- 
take the task.” 

‘I replied, that I was always at the orders 
of the pope, and always well pleased to fulfil 
the wishes of his eminence; and this being 
settled, he led me at once to the queen dowager, 
to whom I had been introduced long before, 
but, who was henceforth to receive me in a 
much more intimate manner. I was named 
for the occasion, gentleman of her privy cham- 
ber and confidential secretary, her own private 


secretary not having accompanied her to 
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France. Permission from the king was judged 
necessary ; but that was easily obtained ; for 
the duchess of Valentinois was well aware 
that I had much more reason to be attached to 
the family of France than to that of England, 
and she therefore preferred me to any one who 
could have been selected. The directions of 
the cardinal of Lorraine were, that I should 
observe everything carefully, that took place 
at the court of London, and make a report 
thereof, first to himself and then to the see of 
Rome. I knew my duty better, indeed, than to 
follow this order; but I resolved to pursue my 
own course, without any contestation ; and before 
I set out, I received despatches and instructions 
from Rome fully confirming my own views. 

On the day appointed, we set out, arrived 
safely in England, and proceeded towards 
London by the usual road. My knowledge 
of the country enabled me to furnish the queen 
with many a little anecdote and piece of inform- 
ation, as we went along; and I made great 


progress in her good graces, before we reached 
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the capital. We heard that the most magni- 
ficent preparations had been made for the recep- 
tion of the royal visitor; but, as we knew that 
notwithstanding all the engagements which had 
been entered into between France and Scot- 
land, the ministers of the inexperienced Ed- 
ward had never altogether abandoned the hope 
of obtaining for him the hand of the queen of 
Scots, we attributed the great splendour of her 
mother’s reception to the right motive. We 
entered the English capital by the borough of 
Southwark; and there began the pageants 
which were to signalize the queen’s entry. 
Upon these, I will say but a few words; for all 
such exhibitions are much of the same kind. 
The whole of London Bridge was converted 
into a sort of bower of shrubs and flowers 
which were drawn in garlands from house to 
house ; for the bridge, like some of those in 
Italy, is lined on each side with houses and 
shops. On the bridge, the queen was met by 
a beautiful damsel, and mounted on a 


splendid horse, habited as Fame, who, with a 
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graceful speech, presented her with a golden 
palm branch in the name of the citizens of 
London. On the other side of the bridge bands 
of youths and maidens magnificently dressed, 
presented fruits and refreshments in baskets of 
gold and silver, and amongst these the queen 
distributed a number of gold and silver tokens, 
attached to ribbons of various colours. Pro- 
ceeding onwards, she was met at the entrance 
of Cornhill, by the mayor, aldermen and coun- 
cillors, together with the liveries of the city, in 
their grand robes and chains, with their banners 
displayed and trumpets sounding; and the 
mayor, in a neat speech welcomed her to Lon- 
don, and informed her that he was there to 
escort her to the presence of the king. The 
procession was then formed, and certainly never 
in my life, did I behold anything more magni- 
ficent, as it advanced at a foot pace, receiving 
continual accessions by the way. The streets 
were lined on each side by a dense throng in 
holiday attire, and every window was crowded 


with eager faces. More than once the proces- 
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sion stopped, while a morality or a pageant was 
performed. But I shall say nothing of any 
of these, except the feats of one Bartolomeo 
Oranzi, which were the most wonderful I ever 
beheld. After many exploits upon the slack 
rope, he danced for some time on a tight cord, 
stretched from house to house across the street, 
at an elevation of full thirty feet. A large 
hoop was held suspended in the air some feet 
from the middle of the rope and considerably 
higher, and in front of that again, also at the 
distance of several feet, was a tall pole and a 
pulley with a stout brass ring. At the con- 
clusion of his dance upon the tight rope, 
Oranzi sprang into the air, with a force and 
agility 1 could not have conceived possible, 
passed straight through the hoop, and seemed 
for a moment suspended as it were between 
heaven and earth, with nothing to prevent him 
from dashing himself to pieces on the pave- 
ment, for there was neither straw nor cushion 
placed to receive him. But the power of the 


spring which he had taken, was so great, that 
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he reached the great brass ring which I have 
mentioned, with his hands, and there hung till 
those who held the rope, let him down to the 
ground. This was the most extraordinary feat 
I have ever seen performed, but assuredly very 
dangerous. 

On arriving at the Kast Minster church of 
St. Paul, the queen dowager of Scotland was 
met by the clergy and choristers, and, at the 
door of the Temple house, by the students of 
law, with their doctors and serjeants, who ad- 
dressed her ina Latin oration, of which she 
did not understand a word. It is true, they 
presented to her in the first place, a translation 
into the French language; but if I could dis- 
cern the direction of her eyes, she was more 
busy in studying the beautiful illuminations of 
the manuscript than in perusing the eloquence 
of the lawyers. 

After passing along the Strand, with its fair 
gardens and inns, and the cross and village 


of Charing, we at length reached the palace of 
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St. James, where the young king Edward VI. 
then resided. He was waiting with youthful 
impatience for the arrival of the dowager 
queen of Scotland, and received her with 
every mark of courtesy and respect. The 
court was very brilliant ; but after a short inter- 
view in public, the king retired with his fair 
guest into an inner chamber, accompanied by 
one or two of his chief councillors. I and two 
of the queen’s ladies also followed; and a long 
conversation ensued between the two royal 
personages of no light political importance. 
The mexperienced king suffered his objects far 
too plainly to appear, and pressed upon the 
queen of Scotland with impetuous ardour every 
argument he could use, to show the great ad- 
vantage to both countries which would occur 
from a union between himself and Mary Stuart. 
His visitor met him however with far more 
political skill, and with all the delicacy and 
fineness of a woman’s wit, showing him plainly 


enough that what he sought was impossible, 
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from her well known engagements with the 
court of France, which had been rendered irre- 
vocable by the necessity under which she had 
felt herself, after the battle of Pinkie, of placing 
her daughter under the guardianship of Henry 
II. She did not absolutely point out to him 
that the rashness of his minister’s measures had 
forced such a step upon her; but she left him 
to infer easily that such was the case ; and she 
moreover hinted a strong doubt as to whether 
the nobility of Scotland would willingly see 
themselves placed under the yoke of an Eng- 
lish prince. 

“ They are a turbulent and unruly race, my 
lord the king,” she said. “Their own princes 
have always had a hard matter to govern them; 
and I doubt that any arm is long enough or 
strong enough to hold them in subjection from 
such a distance as London.” 

We all know that the eyes of youth diminish 
all’ difficulties in the path of desire; and the 
young king affected to treat very lightly the 


obstacles she pointed out. Many royal mar- 
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riages, he said, had been fully agreed upon and 
then broken off. There was no reason why 
such should not be the case in the present in- 
stance. He feared not to rule the Scots as 
his father had ruled the English ; and as for 
the dangers of war, though for his people’s sake 
he sought not for hostilities with any one, yet 
he feared not the result if strife must come. 

In short, all his arguments were based upon 
a notion, which I have seen very prevalent 
amongst Englishmen, that when they choose 
to exert themselves they can conquer anything 
or anybody. They do not make a great boast 
of their deeds indeed as the French do, nor 
continually refer to their prowess in conversa- 
tion ; but you can always see this proud opinion 
of their own valour at the bottom of all their 
arguments ; and perhaps the very belief that 
they can do everything has enabled them to do 
so much, 

The conversation went on in the same strain 
for near an hour and a half, without any result 


upon the mind of either. During the time 
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that it continued, although I remarked well 
every word, I took great note at the same time 
of the personal appearance of the young king, 
in which I could not discover the slightest re- 
semblance to his father Henry. He was deli- 
eately and symmetrically formed, and his coun- 
tenance, without being strictly handsome, was 
pleasing. His eyes were peculiarly bright and 
lustrous, and his teeth like the finest porce- 
laine. His manner too was very graceful, and 
remarkably dignified for so young a person— 
somewhat imperious perhaps, even in his con- 
versation with the queen of Scotland, although 
he was full of courtesy and kindness. I re- 
marked, however, that there was a_ peculiar 
sort of red flush upon his cheek, though the 
rest of his face was pale, and that every now 
and then in speaking he was affected by a 
slight cough. I had seen such things in young 
persons before, and never knew one so affected 
who lived long. 

This conversation was followed by a banquet 


not different from other courtly repasts, except 
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in the exceeding splendour of the decorations 


of the table, and the infinite variety of the 


dishes, amongst which was a sturgeon as big 


as a shark. 


The queen was subsequently pre- 


vailed upon to stay a week in London, and 


then set out for Scotland, the king’s purveyors 


providing for her all along the road till she 


reached the frontiers of her daughter’s king- 


dom. The day of her departure from the 


capital, I also set out on my return to France, 


and took care to send off a despatch, immedi- 


ately I touched the French soil, giving an ac- 


count of all I had observed, to Rome. I 


afterwards made a report to the cardinal of 


Lorraine as soon as [ reached Paris. To him 


I said nothing of what I had remarked in re- 


gard to the health of the young king of Eng- 


land. But in my despatches to Rome I pointed 


out, upon how slender a thread hung the des- 


tinies of that great empire. Concluding natu- 


rally, as almost all the world did then con- 


clude, that in case of Edward’s death, his legi- 
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timate sister Mary would ascend the throne 
without opposition; I ventured to point out 
several consequences, which seemed to me 
likely to follow from what I had learned during 
my stay in the English capital. Steadfast in 
her adherence to the true faith, there could be 
no doubt that Mary would set her face against 
the heretical innovations introduced by her 
father, and carried to a frightful pitch by the 
counsellors of her brother. To do so, would 
be right and just; but I feared that zeal would 
outrun discretion. I had learned that the Ca- 
tholic clergy who surrounded the princess, 
were to a man full of the most intolerant 
bigotry ; and I felt sure that, once become her 
ministers and advisers as queen, instead of pur- 
suing those lenient measures, by which alone 
the hearts of the people could be reclaimed to 
the true church, a system of persecution would 
be adopted, which would fix the erring in their 
errors, and dignify heresy with the idea of a 


crown of martyrdom. I did not presume to 
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advise in such a case; but I pointed out facts 
of which I was certain, and stated anticipa- 
tions which have been justified by succeeding 


events. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue germs of future good and evil in the 
minds of youthful princes may well form an 
object of study to diplomatists in the courts to 
which they are accredited ; and I did not fail 
to watch with thoughtful attention all those 
traits which might indicate the character and 
disposition of the Dauphin Francis and his 
brother Prince Charles. Certainly never were 
found two beings more essentially different 
in their nature. The quiescent and meek 
spirit of the former was continually apparent, 
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though not without generous impulses and 
active benevolence. Never did a scene of dis- 
tress present itself, but he would ascertain the 
facts; and when the truth was made clear, his 
hand was always promptly extended to dis- 
pense the most liberal charity. 

Every idea of Prince Charles, on the con- 
trary, was harsh and unfeeling. Proud, iras- 
cible, vengeful and cruel, his pastime seemed 
to consist in witnessing the wretchedness of 
others. This was in a great measure attributed 
by the people of Paris to the singular mode of 
education pursued by his mother. The queen, 
far from seeking to curb the turbulent and 
relentless spirit of her second son, was in the 
constant habit of taking him to witness not 
only the combats of ferocious animals, but 

( the infliction of the torture, ordinary and 
: | extraordinary, upon criminals, and detaining 
him at the horrid spectacle till they expired 
under the most lingering agonies. Such fear- 
ful sights, she was wont to declare, were cal- 


culated to instil firm and courageous feelings 
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into the breast of her child. To attend such 
scenes, indeed, Prince Charles never required 
importuning, being only too willing to be pre- 
sent when human butchery was to form the 
spectacle. 

Francis, on the contrary, could never be led 
to witness a second exhibition of this nature : 
having been struck with so much abhorrence of 
the sight, when first conducted by the queen 
to the chamber of the torture, that no en- 
treaties on her part could prevail upon him 
to return Perhaps in consequence of this 
resolution, Francis was by no means a favor- 
ite with his mother, her fondness being all di- 
rected towards Charles, who, far from mmbibing 
a courageous impulse from the brutal education 
he has received, may indeed have become cruel 
in heart, but is a dastard coward if opposed to 
danger of the most triflmg nature. His cha- 
racter never showed itself more plainly than in 
the fact of his causing a favourite hound to 
be flayed alive, because, after having been long 
worried and even tortured by the young 
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prince, the poor animal manifested an inclin- 


ation to bite him.* 


* The character of Charles [X. may be very differently 
viewed ; and it is but fair to state some of the qualities 
which would leadone to imagine that in the beimg, described 
almost as a demon by the author, there were redeeming 
traits to which a better education, and perhaps even age 
and experience, would have given an ascendency over all 
that was bad in his nature. It is known that the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew caused him the most poignant 
remorse ; the change which came over his whole conduct 
after his marriage with the gentle Elizabeth of Austria, 
shows the influence which better councillors might have 
had over his youth; and his fondness for poetry and 
rousic prove that he was not the mere savage brute which 
he is usually represented. The keen discrimination of 
his mind was shown in his perfect estimate of the cha- 
racter of his brother, afterwards Henry III. ; and his 
marvellous verses to Ronsard display not alone a poetical 
spirit far superior to his age, but a justness of thought 
as well as a delicacy of expression not to be expected 
from his station, his circumstances, or his usual conduct. 


I cannot refrain from giving a few of them : 


‘Tous deux egaliment nous portons des couronnes : 
Mais, roi, je les recois, pocte, tu les donnes. 
Ton esprit inflammé d’une celeste ardeur 


Eclate par soi meme, et moi par ma grandeur. 
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i must now turn for a moment to the affairs 
of England, as circumstances, which I am about 
to explain, once more called me to that country 
after a short absence. 

The promising career of the youthful Ed- 
ward VI., of whom I spoke in the last chapter, 
was soon cut short by death. The monarch 
expired at Greenwich, at the tender age of six- 
teen, not without suspicion of having had his 
fate hurried by unfair means. Unfortunately 
the ambition of John Dudley, duke of North- 
umberland, the most powerful nobleman in 


England, and father-in-law of the all accom- 


plished Lady Jane Grey, so far wrought upon 


Si du coté des dieux je cherche l’avantage 
Ronsard est leur mignon, et je sais leur image. 
Ta lyre, qui ravit par de si doux accords 
T’asservit les esprits, dont je n’ai que les corps, 
Elle t’en rend le maitre, et te sait introduire 
Ou le plus fier tyran ne peut avoir d’empire.” 


EpIror. 
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the mind of Edward, worn down by sickness, 
that before his death he executed an instrument 
nominating the Lady Grey his heir. Although 
boasting descent from the blood royal of Eng- 
land, she certainly had no claim whatsoever to 
dispossess Mary of the sovereignty; and 
Northumberland had far over-estimated the 
power which he possessed over the minds of 
the people. 

His efforts were all defeated without difh- 
culty, and himself, his daughter-in-law, with 
her husband, consigned as captives to the Tower, 
whence they were conducted to execution, not 
unaccompanied by the sympathy and tears of 
thousands. The virtues, youth, beauty and ac- 
complishmemts of the Lady Jane Grey and 
her husband, could not fail to gain for them 
commiseration, notwithstanding the ambitious 
scheme in which they had been involved ; and 
indeed every one knew that it was with the 
utmost repugnance, the princess agreed to 
accept a crown, which was literally forced upon 


her by her aspiring father-in-law. 
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The Catholics, of course, now proclaimed 
themselves aloud, and regarded this as the 
commencement of a haleyon reign. Without 
delay Mary appointed the most intolerant per- 
sons to her counsel, and abrogated a whole 
volume of laws, passed by her father and her 
brother, while the rabble, ever imbued with 
fanaticism of one kind or another, looked an- 
xiously for the moment, too soon to arrive, 
when the square of Smithfield should again 
blaze with fires, and nothing but the extirpa- 
tion of heretics be heard from one extremity 
of the kingdom to the other. 

The same restless ambition which through 
life manifested itself in the Emperor Charles 
V., reigns in the bosom of his son Prince Philip, 
who, without a tithe of the talents of his father, 
thirsts to hold under his sway the empire of the 
universe. Never was this passion more fully 
exemplified than in the marriage of that prince 
with Mary queen of England, by which he 
hoped to acquire the crown matrimonial of 


England, and thus add, to the immense terri- 
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tories of his father, the hardly less important 
possessions of England and Ireland. . Perhaps 
even the subjugation of Scotland was contem- 
plated as an after step. In this fine stroke of 
policy, as he thought it, he soon found himself 
deceived ; for the English are too fond of their 
hereditary stock to trust the reins of govern- 
ment to a foreign prince, and less than all, to 
one so despotically inclined as Philip of Spain. 
Utterly unacquainted with the English character 
and laws, and judging from the power which 
Henry VIII. exercised so freely, he fallaciously 
imagined that his royal consort was invested 
with the power of surrendering up to him the 
sovereignty of the realm at her pleasure. 

Little did the prince dream what it was to 
overcome the two potent barriers of the Com- 
mons and the Lords, whose, jealousy of their 
freedom is such, that rather than tolerate a 
foreign yoke, they would witness the devasta- 
tion of the land by fire and sword. As to 
Mary herself she was merely as a frail vessel 
placed under the control of unskilful pilots ; 


and the most baleful stroke of their policy was 
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undoubtedly this ill-starred union with the 
Spanish monarch, whose cold and haughty 
manners, habits and customs, were no way 
calculated to assimilate with those of the popu- 
lation of England. 

Not very long after the marriage of Mary, 
queen of England, I received despatches from 
Cardinal Sadoleti, accompanied by some notes 
from his holiness, highly approving of the ar- 
guments I had ventured to use regarding the 
state of England, and ordering me to set for- 
ward without an hour’s delay in order to lay 
the views of the court of Rome before the 
queen, for which purpose aspecial commission 
was remitted to me. In truth, in matters of 
such delicacy, Rome is sometimes afraid to 
trust too far to the overzeal of her ecclesiastical 
agents, and is glad to employ more secret and 
less interested emissaries. 

I set out without loss of time, and soon after 
my arrival in London obtained, through the 
peculiar channels pointed out, a private audi- 
ence of the queen of England, in order to place 
E 3 
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before her the credentials furnished to me by 
the pope, together with the sealed packets, 
with the contents of which I had not been made 
acquainted. I found her majesty in a small 
dark oratory, with a volume of homilies open 
before her. All the apartments I traversed to 
reach this little room, bore the most gloomy 
aspect. Instead of the portraits which formerly 
decorated the galleries—which had been for the 
most part removed—were not very well executed 
representations of the death or martyrdom of 
saints, with a few likenesses of those prelates 
who then stood prominently forward as advo- 
cates for the most relentless extirpation of 
heresy. The furniture was for the most part of 
ebony, nor was there a slab or resting place of 
any description that was not adorned by gold, 
silver or ivory crucifixes. 

Having presented, as I have said, my creden- 
tials upon my knee, the lord in waiting was 
commanded to retire, and I stood alone in the 
presence of the English queen. 


Without looking at me, she perused the 
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several documents, with a rapidity that excited 
my astonishment, making at times a marginal 
note, as any point seemed particularly to strike 
her. During this time I had an ample oppor- 
tunity of examining the features and person of 
this unfortunate princess. In speaking of my 
residence in England, some years back, I men- 
tioned having been honoured by the gift of a 
chain by the then princess Mary, at which 
period, though not handsome, she nevertheless 
displayed the comeliness of youth, and some 
degree of hilarity. Merciful heaven! how 
changed was she now. Not a creature existing 
could have recognized a trait of resemblance 
with what she once was. Her hair drawn 
tightly over the scull was secured in a net of 
black bugles, while a velvet cap of the same 
colour edged with gold concealed the back part 
of the scalp. Her dress of black velvet, coming 
up mid-neck, had no embellishments whatso- 
ever, save a ponderous gold chain, to which was 
appended a cross set with magnificent brilliants, 


containing, people say a remnant of the true 
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cross. Round her neck she wore a small plain 
ruff; and upon her fingers were several rings, 
which appeared to be mementos of friends de- 
parted. 

Her face, totally destitute of all colour, was 
thin and cadaverous, while her eyes seemed 
constantly to express a fretful anxiety. In 
figure she was straight and emaciated, and her 
whole appearance was that of a woman of twice 
her years. 

When she had read the letter, she eyed me 
for a few seconds, and then enquired whether I 
was not the same Italian secretary who had ac- 
companied one of the cardinals sent upon her 
mother’s trial. I answered in the affirmative, 
and she then for a few moments fixed upon me 
a vacant look, exclaiming at last— 

“ Alas! and woe is me!” 

As it was not my province to break silence, 
I remained for some moments without making 
any reply, appearing on a sudden to collect her 
scattered ideas, she commanded me to explain 
undisguisedly all that was advised by the pope 


and the conclave. In reply, I frankly stated 
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the unvarnished truth, supporting the views of 
the Holy See, with all the arguments that rea- 
son and common sense could suggest. Mary 
regarded me fixedly for nearly a minute, and 
then with a slow, and melancholy shake of the 
head, replied— 

“ We cannot deny the wisdom of the coun- 
sel; but unfortunately the advice of his holi- 
ness comes too late to stop the painful course 
to which we have been driven.” 

I was on the point of hazarding an answer, 
when footsteps were heard at the door of the 
oratory, which the moment after was cast open 
by a nobleman, sumptuously attired, giving ad- 
mission to prince Philip, Mary’s husband. 
He eyed me, evidently with a glance of sus- 
picion, as he advanced towards his consort; but 
bowing low, I at once took my leave, happy 
to escape any conference with a prince who, at 
so early an age, had established a very unenvi- 
able reputation in all the courts of Europe. 
I had subsequently a private audience of car- 


dinal Pole, who entered fully into my views 
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on the subject of intolerance. Some days 
after, I was summoned to attend the privy 
council where I reeapitulated all I had been 
directed to state by the Romish See, and ad- 
duced whatever arguments suggested them- 
selves in support of the views of the conclave. 
I soon found, however, that my auditors were 
not to be turned from their sanguinary pur- 
poses; and therefore relinquishing all hope of 
effecting any good by my presence in England, 
I humbly solicited her majesty would honour 
me by her commands, and returned with all 
possible despatch to Paris. 

I shall have no further occasion to advert to 
the history of Mary, queen of England; but 
I cannot refrain from dwelling for a moment 
on what I may call the many mental misfor- 
tunes to which she was subjected, almost from 
the cradle to the grave. The divorce of her 
pious and excellent mother, the sacrilegious 
conduct of her father, the state of continual 
sorrow and anxiety, in which she was kept by 


his conduct to herself, the doubts of her future 
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fate, the opposition against her accession to her 
hereditary throne, the force which was put 
upon all the inclinations of her heart by misre- 
presentations of her royal and religious duties, 
were surely enough to sour even the sweetest 
mind. But the last and bitterest trials fol- 
lowed after I saw her as queen, for they affected 
the love of the woman, the pride of the mon- 
arch. Her husband, Philip, whose affections 
she strove to secure by every art in her power, 
soon manifested a coolness towards her, which 
seemed to turn to loathing, when he discovered 
the impossibility of compassing the object of 
his ambitious greediness, by gaining the crown 
matrimonial, for which alone there is no doubt 
the treaty of marriage had been originally en- 
tered into. 

This coldness on the part of Philip, which 
he did not trouble himself to conceal, wrought 
terribly upon the mind of the English princess ; 
but she was speedily compelled to witness his 
departure from the shores of her realm, with- 


out-the manifestation of one tender feeling to- 
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wards her. Then, as if to bring her sorrows 
to a climax, she was fated to behold the cap- 
ture of the town of Calais, by the Duke of 
Guise, and to see torn from her the last of all 
the vast possessions, which England once held 
on the continent of Europe—possessions which 
belonged to the crown of that realm both by 
inheritance and conquest, and which had cost 
oceans of blood and treasure to defend, from 
the accession of Henry II. to her own dis- 
astrous reign. Well might she on her death 
bed, lay her hand upon her heart and ex- 
claim— 


“QO, Calais, Calais ; I have thee here !” 


RIZZIO. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I wave of late dwelt so much upon affairs 
appertaining to mere dull policy, that I feel 
well pleased to turn to lighter things. 

Henry some time back issued an edict pro- 
hibiting the representation of those mysteries 
of which I have so often spoken, in conse- 
quence of their frequently immoral tendencies ; 
and, probably in imitation of what has been 
done in Italy, dramatic subjects began to be 
chosen by the poets of France, from classical 
and romantic sources. One of the earliest of 


these representations, of which I was a spec- 
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tator, was the Cleopatra of Jodelle, performed 
at the Hotel de Rheims, which, though well re- 
ceived by the higher classes of the audience, 
was by no means hailed by the public with 
the enthusiasm which government had ex- 
pected. The great bulk of the population, 
indeed, are still wedded to their ancient the- 
atrical representations ; and it has been found 
necessary to rescind the royal edict against mys- 
teries, and permit their representation, after 
being subjected to a judicious censorship. 

I certainly had flattered myself that the 
French theatre was destined to undergo an im- 
provement, and that pieces, after the manner 
of those performed at Rome, would win ap- 
plause from the French people; but it is ap- 
parent that without frivolity and buffoonery 
nothing will please here, and I even much 
doubt whether the lapse of a century will work 
a sufficient change to give the mind of the 


Parisians a relish for refined literature. 


* * + 3 * 
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Every thing at court continuing to wear the 
same aspect, I had nothing new to chronicle 
until the period that brought the following ex- 
traordinary and unexpected news touching the 
emperor of Germany. 

Having experienced a succession of reverses, 
Charles V., still desirous to avenge himself on 
his enemies, directed the last great efforts of his 
reign against France. But the resolution of the 
duke of Guise, and the firmness of the French 
soldiery, frustrated all his efforts against Metz, 
and he was forced to raise a siege which he had 
sworn never to abandon, after a loss of forty 
thousand men. The diet of Augsburgh too, 
in 1555, confirmed the treaty called “ The 
Liberty of Passau,” and thus invested the Pro- 
testants whom he had persecuted, with rights 
equal to those of the Catholics. Charles thus 
beheld the wreck of his projects, the disgrace 
of his arms, the diminution of his power, and his 
enemies augmenting daily. Hurried forward 
by the capricious agitation of ambition, it would 


seem, to the performance of something extra- 
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ordinary, he adopted the resolution of resigning 
his hereditary possessions to his son Philip. 
The states of the low countries being assembled 
at Louvain, in the month of October, the em- 
peror retraced in a pompous harangue, the agi- 
tated and painful existence he had encountered : 
his frequent journeys to Europe and even 
Africa, as well as the wars in which he had 
been incessantly engaged. He laid particular 
stress on the sacrifice of his time, his pleasures 
and his health, in defence of religion and the 
advancement of the public interests, and con- 
cluded with these words : 

“So long as my energies permitted, I have, 
to the best of my power, performed my duty. 
I now find myself attacked by an incurable 
disorder, and the infirmities of nature require 
repose. The prosperity of my people is far 
dearer to me, than the pleasure of reigning. 
In the place of an old man on the verge of the 
grave, I present you a prince in the spring 
of life, active, enterprising and gifted with 


sagacity. As regards myself, if I have com- 
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ened reign, I trust you will impute them to my 
weakness, and supplicate that they may be for- 
given. I shall never fail to cherish the most 
lively recollection of your fidelity ; and your 
prosperity will be the first object of the prayers 
I offer up to the Almighty God, to whom I 
am about to consecrate the residue of my 
existence.” 

Then turning towards prince Philip, who 
had already cast himself upon his knees, and 
kissed the hand of his father, the emperor pro- 
ceeded to deliver some paternal advice on the 
sacred duties of a sovereign, conjuring him to 
toil without intermission for the prosperity and 
happiness of his people. 

On closing his discourse, Charles solemnly 
pronounced a biessing upon his son, pressed 
him with warm emotion to his bosom, and then 
exhausted with fatigue, and powerfully wrought 
upon by the tears of the assembly, sunk back 
in his seat as pallid as a corpse. 


Thus did the ambitious prince of Spain, now 
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perial crown, in favour of Philip also. He 
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Philip II., attain the summit of his present 
desires. But, who can doubt that, with a spirit 
so ambitious and remorseless as he has already 
shown his to be, those desires will only in- 
crease with possession, and grow in appetite 
with the supply of food. The first symptoms 
of the feverish thirst of power, are already 
before us. We have seen what the commence- 
ment of his reign has been. Let the whole of 
Europe look to itself, for where the breast does 
not cherish one humane or generous sentiment, 
what can be expected but war and human 
butchery, so long as there is aught left to be 
obtained by bloodshed. 

Having spoken of this first abdication of the 
emperor Charles V., I may as well add the 
sequel to the tale, although the events which 
I am about to mention, took place after a con- 
siderable interval, during which the monarch 
negociated in vain with his brother Ferdinand, 
who had been already acknowledged, king 


of the Romans, to resign his claims to the im- 
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took an active part likewise, in the negociations 
which preceded the truce of Vancluse; but 
at length, either worn out with sickness, or 
weary of the turmoil of political life, he de- 
termined to cast from him the last trammels of 
power, and to pass the remainder of his life in 
Spain. After some delay, during which he 
brought many contested points to a pacific 
issue, between his son and the court of France, 
he embarked in Zealand, and reached in safety 
the country he had chosen as his place of 
refuge. On leaving the ship, he threw himself 
upon the beach, and kissing the soil, exclaimed, 
“ Naked I came from the womb of my mother, 
and naked I return to thee, thou common 
mother of all.” 

After gaining Burgos, it is said, the little 
splendour displayed at his reception, and the 
subsequent want of punctuality in the payment 
of a pension of one hundred thousand ducats, 
which was all he had reserved from his im- 
mense revenues, tended to embitter the new 


mode of life he had voluntarily chosen. 
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He selected for his residence, the monastery 
of St. Just, near Placentia in Estramadura ; 
and in this seclusion, amused himself with the 
construction of clocks, but abandoned the pur- 
suit from having found, upon one occasion, that 
he could not bring any two to correspond 
exactly, dropping words which led his servants 
to imagine that he reflected on the folly of 
having formerly laboured to compel a large 
portion of the community to adopt a uniform 
way of thinking. 

For a certain period, the healthfulness of the 
climate, and complete relief from the burthen 
of state affairs, made Charles regard his retreat 
as an enviable place of repose; but at length, 
renewed and more violent attacks of the gout, 
and if some reports may be credited, a bitter 
feeling of regret on having resigned the throne, 
plunged him into the most gloomy state of 
melancholy, which, in a considerable degree 
impaired the faculties of his mind. He soon 
renounced all recreations, and followed the 


most rigorous ordinances of a monastic life. 
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In the excess of this devotional fervour, he 
sought to invent some, new mode of mortifica- 
tion, which might make his peace with Heaven; 
and he adopted the extraordinary expedient of 
witnessing and taking part in the performance 
of his own funeral. Enveloped in a winding 
sheet, and preceded by his attendants in 
mourning, he advanced to a bier, placed in 
the centre of the church, and laid himself in 
his coffin. Then commenced the office for the 
dead, the monarch mingling his voice with 
the voices of the monks, who sung a mass 
for the repose of his soul. After the final 
sprinkling of his body with holy water, every 
one retired and the portals of the church were 
closed; but Charles remained alone in the 
coffin, a considerable time; and then rising, he 
proceeded to the grand altar, and offered up 
devout prayers ; after which, he retired to his 
cell, and passed the night in profound medi- 
tation. This.extraordinary ceremony accele- 
rated the death of the prince, who was shortly 
after attacked by fever, the result of extreme 
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mental agitation. His debilitated frame could 
not resist the violence of the malady, and he 
died on the 2lst of September, 1558, having 


attained the age of fifty-nine years. 


REZzZIO. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Aout the period of which I have just been 
writing, expresses of considerable import ar- 
rived from Italy, containing an account of the 
demise of Pope Julius III., the election and 
death of Marcellus II., and the accession of 
PaullV. I suffered the loss of a munificent 
patron in Pope Julius; but the heaviest blow 
which these despatches announced was the 
death of my beloved and honoured friend 
and protector Cardinal Sadoleti, who yielded 
up his christian spirit to God, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. To the last, he had 
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never forgotten his tender care towards me, but 
engaged a much younger eardinal than himself, 
and who, moreover, possessed the ear of the 
new pontiff, to stand forth as my friend. This 
eminence, named Romaldi, in his first letter, 
detailed in the most affecting terms, the last 
moments of the saintly and venerable man, 
and informed me, that not content with former 
pecuniary gratifications, Sadoleti had named 
me in his will for a considerable legacy. I have 
since had proof of the influence which his kind 
and upright character possessed even after 
death, for to his recommendation alone, do I 
owe, that I am permitted to retain all the posts 
I now occupy at the French court. 

Together with the despatches which I have 
mentioned, I received also letters from my 
preserver Julietta, informing me that she is 
environed by her relatives and friends, who 
regard her with not only tenderness but rever- 
ence, in consequence of the earnest zeal with 
which the virtuous and honoured Sadoleti had 


advocated her cause. From her communica- 
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tion, I found also, that having given full in- 
formation to the cardinal in writing of the 
mysteries connected with the sanguinary gang 
at the foot of the Alps, by whose hands I had 
so nearly perished, proper steps had been taken 
for surprising them, and forces despatched for 
the purpose. Several of the troops were killed 
upon the spot, in defending themselves ; but 
the residue were marched in chains to Italy, 
and there consigned to the executioner. En- 
quiries had also been made into the conduct of 
the Signora Pastrucci, who had with such arti- 
fice decoyed Julietta into the power.of Bernar- 
dino the poisoner. It was found that she had 
been for years his confederate, as well as the 
most profligate pander in the pay of Prince 
Pier Luigi Farnese. Her chief occupation 
indeed, had been that of preparing the poisons, 
with which Bernardino had practised his infer- 
nal trade, the natures of which were so subtle, 
that death might be compassed in an instant, or 
the victim might be subjected for months or 


years to gradual wastings which baffled all the 
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powers of medical skill. Pastrucci had been 
taken, and innumerable murders proved against 
her. She terminated her eareer of iniquity, 
by being burned to death at the stake, in the 
public market place, all the poisons found in her 
house being cast with her into the flames; and 
they say, there were enough to have thinned 
the population of Italy, by one half at least. 
My life has certainly presented a very che- 
quered scene, and if I have tasted many 
of the sweets of existence, I have not been 
spared my portion of the bitter, which we are 
all, more or less fated to partake. Neverthe- 
less, although former scenes may have wrought 
painfully upon my feelings, I have uniformly 
found some soothing balm; and many an evil 
that appeared without remedy, has with time, 
and under a change of circumstances, become 
bearable. I had confidently hoped, that, ar- 
rived at my years, I should be subjected to no 
farther mental trials, but steadily pursue my 
course and glide in peace to the grave. It was 


a reasonable expectation in a man now of a 
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mature age, when the blood and passions, alike 
humbled by time, experience, and the power 
of thought, should be under peaceful subjection 
to the will and the reason. 

Yet how stands the ease with me, and in 
what a degraded state do I appear in my own 
eyes, when I confess my madness to myself, in 
the hours of calm reflection,—Riccio? with 
half a century heaped upon his head, to call 
himself a lover!—Preposterous idea! the blush 
of shame mantles my cheek as I trace the word 
upon the paper. A lover, and the lover of a 
mere girl! But it will be written. In the 
progress of these pages I have made truth my 
guide, and I scorn to abandon the track now, 
when I come to speak of the present instead 
of the past. 

T have on a former occasion mentioned that 
Mary queen of Scots, was placed by the French 
king, immediately after her arrival at Paris, 
in an institution of the highest character at 
Saint Germaine en Laye. The preceptors in 


the various departments of instruction were 
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compelled to undergo the most rigid scrutiny, 
as to moral conduct, ere they could be ad- 
mitted as tutors; and it was sometimes very 
dificult to find persons properly qualified in 
all respects. It so occurred that, about a year 
ago, the teacher of music, a man famous in his 
day, died of an epidemic, and no one could be 
found suited to fill his place in the seminary. 
In this difficulty, as the princesses and their 
few companions, were without any instruction 
in music, king Henry applied to me, my regu- 
lar habits being well known, and asked (which 
was in fact a command) that I would for a 
short time occupy the post, which he promised 
should not be permitted to interfere with my 
more important duties. I agreed with plea- 
sure, and prepared without delay to give some 
brilliant proofs of my skill and science in an 
art which I had always loved. The pupils in 
this establishment are limited to thirteen in 
number, and perhaps such a constellation of 
beauty as I found there is not to be paralleled. 


Still, though grace and refinement met the re- 
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gard in every direction—there 1s but one Mary 
of Scotland, and she shone the unmatched type 
of every earthly perfection. It was publicly 
known that her union with the dauphin Francis 
was to be solemnized when she should have at- 
tained the age of sixteen, a period which was fast 
approaching. Day after day, therefore, was | 
brought to gaze upon charms which could never 
be mine, to listen to a voice whose tones of love 
were destined for another. The fascimation 
grew upon me; the madness seized me; but 
let me not be misunderstood. No rash wish, 
no unhallowed thought ever crossed my mind. 
From the moment I beheld the queen of Scot- 
land in such close intimacy, I swore, with deep 
but pure devotion, thenceforward to dedicate 
my life to her service. In weal or woe, arrive 
what may, Riccio now only prizes existence as 
it may enable him to watch over and defend a 
being far removed above his reach, and igno- 
rant of his passion. 


Passion? I will not call it by that name. 


It is adoration. 
F 3 
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But to return to the dull round of action 
and speak no more of feeling. I attended to 
my duty as instructor, and soon found that a 
blank sameness had pervaded the plans of the 
last professor. I therefore began by diversi- 
fying the mode of tuition, and also taught with 
the greatest care all the refinements of the 
Italian school, which were then little known in 
France. In a short time I so won upon my noble 
pupils, that on making my appearance—in their 
guileless innocence, ignorant of all evil and all 
passion—they flocked around me like a band of 
sylphs, and so many questions were proposed 
to “Signor Riccio,” that much time would 
frequently elapse ere 1 had an opportunity of 
giving any methodical instruction. They knew 
too that | was not ‘a hired teacher; and that 
made some difference in their treatment of me. 
However, I soon wrought a considerable change 
in my pupils, as regards the refinements of the 
science, and especially with respect to their 
knowledge of harmony, which had been very 


imperfect. My next step was to propose the 
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performance of some concerted pieces, an idea 
that excited general enthusiasm and delight. 
The first attempt of this kind was made in a 
little piece, entitled the Fairy Region, wherein 
I brought all my fair scholars into action. 
After a few representations they declared they 
would cause a stage to be erected in the grand 
hall, and represent the piece in costume. Two 
other compositions, both not only innocent, but 
moral in their tendency, were also got in readi- 
ness during the fitting up of the stage and its 
accessaries, upon which no expense was spared. 
The scenery was more costly than that of any 
mystery I ever saw; and every accommodation 
for a noble and select audience was liberally 
provided. 

The space before the stage was calculated to 
receive about three hundred persons; but the 
proposed entertainment had got noised abroad 
at court, and the effort was who should ensure 
admissions. Of course, their majesties, the 
dauphin, Francis, and prince Charles, with all 


the branches of the royal family, were among 
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the personages to be present; but these and 
their high officers filled up the greater part of 
the vacant Space; and in the distributions of 
the remaining admissions, the number left was 
not sufficient to satisfy a tenth part of the 
claimants. It might have been imagined a 
grand jubilee was on the eve of taking place ; 
for many were the humid eyes and pouting 
lips that went away disappointed. 

The day of representation at length arrived ; 
and as may naturally be imagined my mind 
was not a little agitated, as in case of failure 
the blame would certainly have fallen upon me. 
The part allotted fo queen Mary was of course 
prominent; and certainly her representation of 
it surpassed any thing my most sanguine hopes 
could have promised. The applause was fre- 
quently deafening, far exceeding the ordinary 
limits of courtly ceremony; and in short the 
whole performance was pronounced perfect. 
So gratified was the king, that ere they quitted 
the place, he intimated that a repetition of such 


pieces, from time to time, would be highly 
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agreeable to himself and the queen. The 
eclat thus obtained drew down upon my head 
numerous laudations which I could well have 
spared; and as much court was paid to me, 
in the expectation that at a future performance 
I should be able to give admissions, as if I had 
the dispensation of degrees and offices. 

Several of these representations took place 
during the course of the year, at the close of 
which the Scottish queen quitted St. Ger- 
maine en Laye, in order to reside at the court, 
for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
royal etiquette preparatory to her marriage 
with the dauphin Francis. There, amidst the 
brightest and the fairest of the land, in every 
mental and corporeal quality Mary Stuart out- 
shone all competitors. 

Nought was heard of now but the approaching 
nuptials ; and the people began eagerly to talk 
of all the fétes, shows, and feastings which were 
likely to take place upon the joyful occasion. 
But while gaiety and satisfaction filled the 


hearts of so many, far otherwise was it with 
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myself, whose placid exterior was but a mask 
to hide the cankerworm within. 

Well; if providence has decreed that an 
earthly being shall be cast in a mould of such 
perfection as to render ineffectual every effort 
of human reason to repel its influence, wherein 
is the crime of yielding to the fascination in 
secret, and devoting every energy to the ser- 
vice of the object adored ? 

Let me turn to other matters, however, if I 
can. As an agent of the Holy See, one of my 
prescribed duties has been to watch closely the 
motions of the cabinets of France and Eng- 
land, and more especially to observe every 
intrigue connected with the destiny of the 
youthful queen of Scots, whose subjects have 
already shown too evident a tendency to em- 
brace the heresies of the age for the conclave 
to feel at ease with a knowledge of the ma- 
chinations of the English heresiarchs. I have 
acted up to the letter of my instructions; but, 
alas, they only bring me into more painful situ- 


ations, although JI vainly endeavour to con- 
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quer a passion which reason condemns and 
every reflection upon the disparity of condition, 
years or qualities teaches me is hopeless. What 
then? If smothering the impetuosity of my 
Italian blood, I keep the passion subdued and 
die a patient martyr, wherein lies the fault of 
yielding myself a willing victim to my destiny ¢ 
Yet, were mine a solitary instance of this un- 
conquerable infatuation, I might take more 
blame to myself for not arming myself with 
stern resolution, and mastering the flame that 
consumes me. But I see others cherishing a 
similar though equally hopeless passion—nobles 
of the highest blood already affianced to ladies 
who might well retain their love. My heart, 
my honour, is free from other chains but hers: 
why then may not Riccio pine unobserved, and 
only prove his affection by fidelity and devo- 
tion, the most humble, the most persevering, 


to the idol of his too warm fancy ? 


There is, in the royal regiment of the Scott- 
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ish archers, an officer named Archibald Stewart, 
of very singular habits, upon whose proceed- 
ings I have placed a spy, as from some. dark 
and ambiguous words that have escaped him 
respecting the young queen of Scotland, I have 
been led to conceive suspicions of a very ter- 
rible nature. He is a man of taciturn habits 
and of a sombre disposition, having the bible 
in the vulgar tongue ever with him, and skulk- 
ing about in holes and corners, there to indulge 
his humour in privacy. Though regularly at- 
tending the office of the mass, with those of 
his regiment (all sincere catholics) it is never- 
theless surmised by my emissary that his de- 
votion to the true church is merely assumed, 
and that internally he follows a different form 
of worship. Now if such be the case, there is 
mischief abroad, for I never yet found religion 
used as a cloak except to mask the most abom- 
inable purposes. 


A day or two has elapsed since I wrote the 
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last lines, and I find myself called upon to 
watch this Stewart with still narrower scrutiny, 
for he certainly meditates mischief of some 
kind. I will assume a disguise, and meeting 
him as if by chance, try to enter into conver- 
sation. Perhaps I may worm out sufficient of 
his secrets to place me on my guard, and guide 


me to the line of conduct that ought to be 


adopted. 
*K * * * * 
* * * * *K 


The dark design I suspected has but too 
soon developed itself, and thank God has been 
frustrated. My doubts of this Stewart were 
surely prophetic. As I proposed, I watched 
my opportunity, and completely disguised, fol- 
lowed him at a distance. After passing the 
gate St. Denis, on arriving at an isolated spot, 
he slackened his pace, and as usual drew forth 
the bible and began to read. I had likewise 
provided myself with a copy of the scriptures, 
and producing the volume, I fixed my eyes 


upon the pages as if in the act of meditation, 
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but walking faster than he did I speedily found 
myself abreast of the object of my suspicions. 
Having saluted him in a scriptural phrase, I 
asked him some unimportant question; but 
Stewart raising his eyes, fixed them upon me 
doubtingly, and by a side movement, without 
answering, seemed anxious to avoid me and 
enjoy his privacy. 

Not being easily deterred from my purpose, 
I continued at the side of this seeming misan- 
thrope, and by persevering, ultimately forced 
him to reply to my questions, but his manner 
was so circumspect and his answers so laconic, 
that there was no possibility of eliciting any 
thing from him. One circumstance, however, 
I particularly remarked, namely, the most de- 
termined silence upon his part if I ventured to 
start any political subject, or one that bore the 
most distant reference to the religious feuds 
then raging. Wien I mentioned the name of 
his queen, he made no remark; but a bitter 
fiend-like light broke from his eyes which was 


not to be mistaken. That very glance seemed 
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to me sufficient confirmation of my doubts ; 
and I resolved, if possible, never to permit 
Stewart to approach the queen unobserved. 
This was difficult, as her guard was usually 
selected from the Scottish archers. But I re- 
solved to watch narrowly, and if I could not do 
so, to communicate my fears to the court. 

But on the very next day the event oc- 
curred. 

An evening service was to be performed at 
the chapel of the Louvre, at which, few of the 
court usually presented themselves; but as 
Mary is always strict in her devotional duties 
she prepared to attend, according to her cus- 
tom. A guard of the regiment of Scotch 
archers was then on duty ; but Stewart was not 
one on this occasion. The young queen having 
descended from the state apartments, reached 
the corridor conducting to the private entrance 
of the chapel, either side of which corridor was 
thickly lined by the privates of the regiment. 
It is supposed that Archibald Stewart, habited 


in his ordinary attire, easily prevailed upon 
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some of his associates to permit him to take 
his station behind them, alleging some excuse 
or other to account for the singularity of the 
request. I followed the young queen within a 
yard or two, and examined the faces of the 
soldiers on either side while advancing ; but I 
actually did not perceive Stewart, who must pro- 
bably have remained half crouched to the earth 
until the moment arrived for the execution of 
his diabolical purpose. Mary was within a 
few paces of the portal of the chapel, when a 
rustling sound caught my ear, and directing 
my eyes like lightning to the spot, they rested 
on an upraised hand grasping a naked poniard, 
and about to strike over the shoulder of one of 
the guards. I rushed forwards and just seized 
the falling arm of the murderer in time to pre- 
vent the dagger’s point drinking the blood of 
the beautiful and innocent princess. I had 
wrenched the weapon from the villain’s grasp ; 
but, as Mary, staggering back in terror a few 
paces, fell upon my arm, I was obliged to 


loose my hold of the miscreant; and he had 
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already nearly reached the entrance of the 
corridor, when I called out aloud to shut the 
doors and seize the assassin. Fortunately the 
order was obeyed at once; and the stranger, 
whose face I had not yet clearly seen, was ar- 
rested. When I had seen her majesty conveyed 
back in safety to the Louvre, I found him con- 
fined in the guard room of the palace, and as I 
had expected, the features presented to my 
view were no other than those of the long sus- 
pected Archibald Stewart. 

The guards were just about to remove him 
to Vincennes, and I returned almost imme- 
diately to the apartments of the queen of Scot- 
land, to inquire after her health. She received 
me at once, and poured forth thanks upon me 
in terms which I will not venture to repeat. 
At the same time she seemed anxious to know 
more of the unhappy man who had attempted 
to destroy her; and fearful that he might be 
treated with cruelty, she besought me to visit 
him the next day—nay, to console and to sup- 


port him; and having obtained a special order 
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of admission, I repaired to the dungeon of 
Vincennes, where in a subterranean chamber, 
illumined only by a feebly gleaming lamp, I 
found the wretched prisoner. He directed his 
look towards the door the moment it opened ; 
but his eyes seemed to emit a malignant fire, 
the glare of which was rendered more fierce, 
by the dull gloom that hung upon the rest of 
his sallow visage. It was with difficulty I got 
him to speak at all; but when I touched upon 
the heinous nature of his offence, a laugh of 
mockery broke from him, and, instead of 
showing the slightest sign of remorse, he 
seemed to glory in the attempt and only to 
regret its failure. 

“What is predestined,” he said, “ cannot be 
avoided. We are each elected to our parti- 
cular tasks; some to suffer and resist, some to 
succeed and triumph. I was put upon this 
deed by a voice that will not be disobeyed. 
It was no choice of mine; for I have no plea- 
sure in slaying the young and the beautiful; 


but the voice still said, ‘Do it! she will bring 
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the abomination of desolation amongst her 
people, and turn all the waters of the land to 
wormwood.’ ”’ 

I talked and argued with him in vain. He 
treated—or rather affected to treat the idea of 
the torture with scorn ; saying, that it was a 
gracious dispensation of Heaven that he should 
be a martyr for the true faith. I endeavoured 
then to conyince him of his religious errors, 
and even ventured to hold out a hope that 
some mitigation of his sufferings might be ob- 
tained on his giving proof of unfeigned con- 
trition. During the latter part of my address 
he evinced considerable agitation; and hardly 
had I concluded when rising from his seat and 
pacing the dungeon with a hurried step, while 
the clanking of his heavy chains resounded 
though the vault, he showed evidently that his 
stoicism was not so firm as he would have had 
it appear. Then stopping suddenly, he replied 
in an elevated tone, and in inflated language, 

“ Thinkest thou, I am afraid of tortures, or 


that my body will flinch from the rack? Per- 
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haps thy belief in my pusillanimity is derived 
from the cowardice of thine own nature. No, 
I disdain commiseration and cast back in thy 
teeth the hope of lenity.” 

Then eyeing me with a glance of mingled 
ferocity and disdain, he added in the same 
pompous tone: 

“ Learn that, the Scottish gentleman Archi- 
bald Stewart, the enemy of idolatrous Rome, 
rejects the cup of her fornications; and specially 
illumined by the light of Heaven, defies the 
utmost malice of persecution.” 

Finding the lenity would prove of no avail, 
and well aware that harshness of tone or man- 
ner towards such a being, would but drive his 
excited mind to frenzy, I rose to depart, ex- 
pressmg the sorrow I felt, that no efforts 
seemed calculated to affect his fatal obstinacy. 
To this he did not vouchsafe a reply, but throw- 
ing himself on the stone bench and folding his 
arms over his breast, seemed to give himself 
up entirely to his own wild dreams; and having 
summoned the jailer, I quitted a scene which 


had very painfully affected me. 
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The young queen of Scots, sent for me as 
soon as she heard that my visit to the culprit had 
been paid, and made enquiries respecting him. 
Never will the appearance of the princess, as 
I entered the chamber, and with a look beam- 
ing with every gentle and noble feeling, she 
asked : “ How fares it with the unhappy man ?” 
be blotted out from my recollection. 

The contrast with what I had seen in his dark 
cell was very great; for the sullen and demoniac 
obduracy of his face was more strikingly opposed 
to the angel look of pity and benevolence, with 
which she enquired after his fate, than his 
gloomy dungeon and its stone bench and chains, 
to the lightsome chamber, all silk and em- 
broidery and gold, in which she met me. 

In reply, I proceeded to detail every cireum- 
stance attending my interview with the priso- 
ner, to all which the princess listened with 
breathless anxiety ; and when I had done, ex- 
claimed, clasping her beautiful hands together : 

“Unfortunate creature, how I pity him!” 
Then after musing a few seconds, she added : 
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“Fie is a maniac, Rizzio; his wits are bewil- 
dered evidently. The king must grant his 
pardon. I will, on my knees, supplicate for, 
and if possible save him. In the meanwhile, 
my almoner shall perform masses for him, in 
the hope that pitymg Heaven may soften his 
stubborn spirit, and lead him back into the 
only path of salvation.” 

She again thought for a moment or two, and 
then said in a voice, the persuasive tones of 
which, who could resist ? 

“Signor Rizzio, I owe you no less than life ; 
and I repose such confidence in you, that even 
to you, who have prevented the wretched man 
from committing a great crime, will I confide 


the task of taking care of the poor man, as 
far as offices of humanity and kindness may 
be exerted towards him.” 

I bowed my head with deep—too deep ad- 
miration, and replied : 
“Your majesty may count on my obeying 


your benevolent commands to the utmost. 


Would to Heaven, no such act had ever been 
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contemplated, as to place him im this dreadful 
situation, for from my very soul, I too pity 
him!” As I uttered the last words, the thought 
of her excellence whom he had striven to de- 
stroy, more than of his fate, made an involun- 
tary tear dim my eyes. The young queen 
gazed at me in silence, and I observed her 
bosom heaving, as if with some strong emotion. 
She took up a volume that lay open before her 
however ; and in a vacant manner turning over 
the leaves, but without addressing any one in 
particular, she murmured : 

“Yes, yes, there are kind and noble hearts! 
—J will see his majesty, and if he affections me 
for his son’s sake, as he is wont.to declare, a 
promise shall be extorted from him somehow. 
Signor Rizzio,” she continued, raising her 
voice, “ you know the wretched man is insane ; 
and in such cases, the sternness of the law is 
disarmed. Speak! Tell me, that you can 
bear witness that his mind is not sound; and 
to you, will I appeal, in order to rescue him 
from death, if it be possible.” 

G2 
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As the angelic Mary spoke, ber eyes were 
turned full upon me, beaming with an expres- 
sion that will remain fixed in my recollection 
for ever. What was to be done? I knew the 
premeditation of the act; was fully convinced 
that, far from being moved by mere madness, 
Stewart had been actuated by feelings, which, 
however demoniacal, were the result of deep 
reflection and the calmest thought. What, I 
say, was to be done? Stern truth on the one 
hand, urged me to declare my plain opinion ; 
while on the others, the words of that angel 
of mercy, impelled me to an act of voluntary 
falsehood. I had not the strength to resist; 
and after a momentary struggle, I replied: 

“ Your highness is right; the man must be 
mad, indeed, who could attempt to injure you. 
Doubtless he is insane; and if my opinion be 
required, I will so give it.” 

While pronouncing the last words, my voice 
faltered, and my eyes, which until then had 


been bent to the ground, were suddenly raised, 
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encountering those of Mary, gazing upon me 
with a look of mingled delight and gratitude, 
for which I could almost have bartered my 
soul’s salvation. 

“Your services, Signor Rizzio,” replied the 
queen, “entitle you to my deepest gratitude. 
I was not unmindful before, of your kindness 
in undertaking, unrewarded, to instruct me ina 
sweet art, which I believe you possess in greater 
perfection than any human being; but, now 
you have saved my life, and from this moment 
you must consider yourself of my household. 
I will speak with the dauphin as to the post to 
be assigned you; and on that head, you shall 
hear more very soon. In the meantime, I pray 


you make known to my almoner, that I would 


see him; for the appeals of humanity are first 


to be considered, and the life of a fellow crea- 
ture, in my estimation, is too valuable to 
leave any means untried of saving it.” 


With feelings, which I cannot find words to 


express even now, I retired from her majesty’s 
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presence, and did her bidding to her almoner. 
Then returning to my apartments, I sat down 
to think over all that had just past. 
Abandoned to my own reflections, I began 
seriously to meditate on the situation in which 
IT was involved. Here was an individual about 
to be arraigned, of the greatest state crime, 
and I was to aid in saving him by pronouncing 
him mad. The conviction too, forced itself 
upon me, that when called into open court, 
instead of taking advantage of this favourable 
chance, and seconding the merciful views of 
the queen, the delinquent would be foremost to 
spurn any attempt at fraud, and brave his fate, 
maintaining the sanity which would condemn 
him. I had to recollect too, that opposed to my 
mere opinion, the sagest doctors of physic, as 
well as of jurisprudence, would be assembled 
to examine the prisoner with utmost care; and 
when I considered all these facts, my conclu- 
sions were far from comfortable. I knew not 


what to do, how to act; and thus I sat pausing 
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and doubting, and hesitating, unmindful of the 


march of time, though the night had far 
waned, and all was quiet in the great city 


around me. 
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CHAPTER IX 


From the reverie into which I had fallen, I was 
suddenly roused by hearing the melancholy chime 
from the belfry of St. Germain L’Auxerois 
announcing, to my surprise, the hour of mid- 
night. Rising from my seat, I was about to 
retire to bed, when the profound stillness of the 
little world around me was disturbed by the 
slow tread of footsteps advancing up the stair- 
case. They suddenly made a halt at the door 
of my chamber; but well aware that it was 
locked, I listened, expecting to hear the person 
who had paused, ascend to a higher story of 


the building. While I stood—I knew not why 
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—in a state of some agitation, I heard a key turn 
in the wards of the lock, and to my infinite asto- 
nishment beheld the door gently opened by a 
tall man, habited in black with his face half con- 
cealed by a vizor. Closing the door with caution, 
he advanced to the seat opposite that I had re- 
cently occupied, and with his hand motioned 
me to be seated. Half stupified, I obeyed, 
and my mysterious visitor, without waiting any 
questions upon my part, addressed me at once. 

“ Sienor David Rizzio,” he said, “ this visit 
is intended in amity, and IJ only trust the result 
may prove beneficial to your interests, for you 
stand in need of good counsel.” 

He paused abruptly and I could see his eyes 
gleam at me through the mask ; but I had now 
had time to recover my composure ; and after 
eying the stranger from head to foot, with the 
ereatest coolness, I demanded, in a steady and 
determined tone of voice, to whom I was in- 
debted for this unexpected visit, and what might 
be the meaning of such an unlooked for :n- 


trusion. 
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‘Thou knowest me not,” replied the stranger, 
in a grave and what seemed to me an affected 
tone, “ but well art thou known to me; neither 
are thy purposes hidden from me, Signor Rizzio, 
nor the basis on which many a gay day dream 
of ambition is founded. Thou hast preserved 
the life of the young queen of Scotland, and 
the court holds itself thy debtor.” 

“ Nothing is due for the performance of an 
act of duty,” I replied ;“nor do I claim any 
reward, good sir. If therefore this visit has 
had for its object to check inordinate expecta- 
tions, your pains might have been spared ; for 
content of heart is the best harvest than can be 
reaped after the consciousness of having acted 
well.” 

“Thy view is quite just,” replied the intruder; 
“yet it appears the young queen has begun, at 
an early period, to bestow favours upon thee, 
notwithstanding the disinterestedness of thy 
professions. This intrusion however is merely 
to put thee on thy guard against some perils 


which I shall be the better enabled to do, if, con- 
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fiding in me, thou will unveil the nature of the 
compact whereby thou art bound to her high- 
ness.” 

Here the stranger paused for a moment, as 
if recollecting himself; and then continued, 
“ True indeed, it is but a confirmation I demand 
from your own lips of that which is already 
familiar to me; but if you freely give it, I shall 
be the better enabled to counsel and befriend 
you.” 

Although there seemed to me something very 
absurd as well as jesuitical in this species of in- 
terrogation, it did not fail to place me on my 
guard; for I felt assured my visitor was but 
partially acquainted with the facts, and sought 
to entrap me into some thoughtless admission. 
I resolved therefore to proceed with circumspec- 
tion, and weigh every word ere I ventured a 
reply’; although long practice in the manage- 
ment of state affairs rendered me no novice in 
cases of such description. As my mysterious 
interrogator had spoken of favours already 


conferred upon me by the young queen, I fixed 
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upon that point, hoping thereby to acquire some 
insight into the motives of his visit, and more 
particularly to ascertain the parties by whom he 
was instigated. 

“ Since, you seem, sir, to speak with confi- 
dence,” I replied; “respecting some favour 
bestowed upon me, by her majesty of Scotland, 
you will doubtless make me acquainted with the 
extent of the grace, if you really possess such 
knowledge ; for I must plainly inform you that 
1 aim not aware of any change in my situation, 
and must consequently own myself your debtor 
for the intelligence, should any honour or re- 
ward be granted me.” 

The unknown appeared somewhat confused ; 
at least, he made no reply for several minutes ; 
and finding the silence continue, I went on, ac- 
companying my words with a meaning smile— 

“ As it appears, sieur, that the nature of my 
alleged happimess is not precisely known to 
you, I can feel no hesitation in stating, that, by 
my skill as a musician, I chance to have given 


her highness some satisfaction, and that in con- 
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sequence I may aspire to some distinction in 
her chapel or her orchestra ; an elevation which 
I trust cannot excite the jealousy of any aspir- 
ant to political ascendency. But if I mistook 
you not, the object of your unexpected visit is 
to advance my interests; if so may I enquire 
in what way your appearance here can prove 
of such service ?” 

I paused ; and my visitor, as if puzzled what 
to reply, remained silent also, until finding | 
had no intention of saying another word, he 
said in his slow and somewhat over-emphatic 
fones—— 

“Thou servest an infant queen, Signor 
Rizzio, but remember, there are other potent- 
ates in France, besides the youthful Mary of 
Scotland. Potentates,’ he continued, elevat- 
ing his voice and moving his chair towards 
me, with a forward inclination of the body ; 
‘“‘ who are not to be trifled with.” 

Then drawing his left hand from beneath his 
black velvet mantle, and stretching it towards 


me, he added 
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“ Seest thou that ring upon my finger? 

Look! Observe it well, for it betokeneth 
‘i much !” 

I directed my eyes towards his hand, and 
saw on the middle finger a broad black hoop- 
ring, whereon was enamelled a death’s head 
with the arms of France, surmounted by the 
diadem of a queen. 

As I gazed, the blood forsook my cheeks, 
it for 1 knew the meaning of the sign too well, 
| and the unscrupulous nature of those who 

were permitted to assume that badge. My 
companion however proceeded, though in a 
more natural tone— 

“JT know thou art sufficiently initiated imto 
‘the secrets of the French court, to understand 
my meaning without farther words. Thy lips 

( are therefore sealed, or thou knowest what 
: { must be thine inevitable fate. Beware! Be 
circumspect! and tremble to meddle with 
things that concern you not.” 

Slowly rising from his seat, this unwelcome 


intruder then bent his steps towards the door ; 
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but before he went, he drew a dagger from his 
belt, and pointed it towards the ring, repeating 
in a deep tone the one word— 

“¢ Beware !”” 

Too well had I recognized, as I have said, 
the dreadful symbol, and from that moment 
knew the dangers which surrounded me. That 
the utmost circumspection was necessary to 
avert the hand of vengeance, should I chance 
to give, or to have given, umbrage, was evi- 
dent; but the difficulty was to ascertain the 
line of conduct to be adopted to avoid the 
peril; and this I was left to divine as it were 
by intuition. That I had already created some 
inimical feelings in a quarter (to which it does not 
become me to allude more plainly) was very 
apparent, but how I had done so—what was 
the cause of complaint I knew not in the 
least. 

I retired to bed at once, but not to repose ; 
for every event of the day passed repeatedly 
in succession before my fancy, followed still by 


the closing scene; and puzzled by wandering 
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in the world of fancy without guide or plan, 
I at length determined to let events take their 
course and pursue my own, conscious of right 
intentions, and unheeding the menaces of the 
wicked. 

After a night, which had been well nigh 
sleepless, I arose to perform the will of my 
young mistress by repairing to the chateau of 
Vincennes, for the purpose of mitigating, if 
possible, the sufferings of the delinquent. On 
presenting myself, however, although furnished 
with an order from what I conceived proper 
authority, I found that my directions were 
coldly received, and on intimating a desire to 
see the prisoner, the application was refused, 
not bemg backed by a warrant from the chan- 
cellor. Thus cireumstanced, and finding I could 
be of no service to the unhappy man, [I left 
the fortress and mounting my horse, rode 
slowly to the Louvre. I was very speedily ad- 
mitted to the presence of the young queen of 
Scots, who proceeded to question me in regard 


to Stewart, and I was obliged to acknowledge 
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that I had not been permitted to see him. 
Wishing to prepare her mind for what I felt 
sure would be the result, I proceeded to state 
that some new and very rigorous measures 
seemed to have been taken as regarded the 
prisoner, an order under the signature of the 
chancellor being now required to gain ad- 
mission to him. This information evidently 
gave the princess great pain, and after meditat- 
ing for a time, she summoned her favourite 
dwarf page, Henriques, whom she despatched 
to the king’s apartments for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether his majesty was alone. 
If so, the messenger was to express my royal 
mistress’s desire for an audience ; but if queen 
Catherine were with the king, the dwart’s 
orders were to enquire after the state of their 
majesties’ health, without making known the 
special purport of his mission. Fortunately, 
the queen, after the morning meal, had left the 
Louvre in her litter, accompanied by her second 
son, prince Charles, and two or three at- 


tendants. The request for an audience was 
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eranted instantly, and Mary having ordered 
me to follow her, bent her steps towards the 
cabinet of the king. On gaining the, ante- 
room, she directed me to remain there, in case 
my presence should be required; and the 
voices of the speakers being sometimes raised, I 
heard a great part of what passed between 
them. Hlenry received his future daughter 
in law with the greatest kindness, and Mary, 
as soon as the first greetings were over, pleaded 
with much earnestness for the life of the un- 
happy man who had attempted to take her 
own. She founded her arguments upon his in- 
sanity ; but Henry at first seemed to give very 
little credit to the plea, doubtless comprehend- 
ing that the beautiful girl before him was 
moved by pity rather than by reason. He 
spoke almost harshly, reminding the young 
queen that the man for whom she supplicated 
was a determined heretic, and making that 
the ground — rather than the crime he had 
committed — for rejecting all appeals in his 


favour. 
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The queen, though moved to tears by the 
king’s stern tone, ingeniously enough endeay- 
oured to show that Stewart's heresy was but 
another proof of his insanity, and then to my 
dismay, declared that she had a witness to 
prove that the man was really mad. I ex- 
pected every moment to be called in to the 
king's presence; but Henry, after soothing her 
with kinder words than he had previously used, 
assured her, that upon her representation, be- 
fore the law was carried into execution against 
the assassin, the most searching enquiry into 
the state of his mind should take place. The 
young queen then petitioned for one boon ; but 
before he would grant it, Henry made her ex- 
plain what it was, and finding, she intended to 
request, that the torture should not be applied 
to the unhappy man till the state of his intel- 
lects was clearly ascertained, he gave her a 
very general answer, merely assuring her that 
he would bear her wishes in mind, and do all 
he could to give her satisfaction. Thus ended 


the interview ; but I was well convinced from 
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the concluding reply of his majesty, that Archi- 
bald Stewart had little lenity to expect. 

Too soon was my prognostic verified; for ere 
the expiration of three days I ascertained, 
through a circuitous channel, that Stewart had 
been subjected to the question, for the purpose 
of wringing from him a confession of his having 
had accomplices, or at all events to ascertain 
at whose instigation he had been led to under- 
take the crime he had attempted. 

As I had expected, he braved every agoniz- 
ing infliction with a stoicism almost unpre- 
cedented, declarmg the crime to have been of 
his own devising, without the intervention of a 
single confederate or confidant, and that in 
pursuing such a course he had only acted con- 
formably with the will of God, who com- 
manded that all idolatrous princes should be 
destroyed. He boldly too avowed his heresy 
in the midst of his tortures, saying he should 
glory in the true faith, even with his expiring 
breath. 


My gentle mistress, in the mean time, fre- 
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quently conversed with me on the subject of 
the assassin, but | scrupulously avoided telling 
her the facts which had attained my knowledge 
regarding the wretched man and the tortures 
he had endured. 

Such was the state of things, when, after the 
lapse of ten days, the Scottish queen received a 
notification on the part of the king, that she 
must be ready on the following morning to 
produce any evidence she had to prove the 
culprit of insane mind. Thinking the time 
had gone by for my testimony to be required, 
I was little prepared for this unwelcome sum- 
mons, which I did not hear of until ordered 
into the queen’s presence on the evening of its 
receipt. It startled and alarmed me a good 
deal; but her majesty had recourse to such 
irresistible persuasions, that | resolved, if my 
life should be the sacrifice, I would not falter 
in my resolution of supporting her generous 


falsehood. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tire miserable fate of Archibald Stewart 1s 
accomplished. But let me tell the events of 
the last few days in order. At an early hour 
on Tuesday last, two of the king’s attendants 
presented themselves to escort me to the cham- 
ber of audience, and I was conducted to a part 
of the palace I had never before visited. There, 
in a somewhat gloomy anteroom, I was di- 
rected to wait until summoned, and kept in a 
state of unpleasant suspense for some time. 
At length however the two men returned, inti- 


mating that my presence was required. I fol- 
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lowed them in silence along a passage but very 
faintly lighted by lanterns against the walls, 
and passing through an arch doorway, 1 found 
myself in a sort of hall of no very great ex- 
tent. At the further end was a raised platform 
on which were seated king Henry with the 
dauphin and prince Charles; and, to the right 
and left of the royal personages, were a eood 
number of the nobility standing. A massive 
bar ran along in front of the platform, sepa- 
rating the royal party from the men of the 
robe. A little further forward was a large 
table surrounded by clerks in black velvet 
robes and bonnets, and on an elevated seat to 
the right was the famous chancellor de P Hopi- 
tal, with his venerable white beard flowing 
over his breast, surrounded by numerous ofh- 
cers, and having at his feet twelve of the most 


celebrated lawyers of the parliament of Paris.* 


* Wither there is an error in history here, or Signor 
David Riccio is right and most other authorities wrong. 
The Editor caunot be responsible for such deviations 


from the statements of ordinary historians. Ep1ror. 
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A number of Huissiers and officers of this 
peculiar court, which, I was told, had not been 
called upon to sit for nearly a century before, 
made up the rest of the audience. 

I was conducted at once to a species of ros- 
trum exposed to every eye ; and to say truth, 
my first sensations were anything but pleasant. 
Looking round me, I perceived that what 
seemed to be a corridor, with windows (or as 
we call them, balconies) opening upon the hall, 
skirted three sides thereof, at the height of per- 
haps sixteen feet from the ground. Before 
each of these windows, were suspended black 
velvet curtains for the apparent purpose of 
hiding the persons of any distinguished visitors, 
male or female, who received permission to be 
present. Having taken a general survey of 
the apartment, my ear was suddenly caught by 
the sound of a voice that was not unfamiliar 
to me, and directing my eyes towards the spot 
whence it seemed to proceed, I perceived a very 
sumptuously dressed cavalier, with whose fea- 


tures however I was altogether unacquainted, 
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though I had a full view of his face as he 
passed a narrow door, which being unclosed to 
give him admission, showed the foot of a flight 
of steps communicating apparently with the 
corridor above. Once more I raised my eyes, 
and at that moment I caught sight of the face 
of Catherine de Medicis at one of the windows 
above, as she drew closer the velvet curtains, 
evidently shrinking back for the purpose of 
avoiding recognition. There was another face 
however at the neighbouring window; and far 
otherwise was it with the young Scottish queen 
who, having seated herself nearly opposite to 
me, purposely drew the drapery aside, that I 
might be satisfied she was present, as if she 
divined that the sight of her countenance 
would give me support. But no sooner was 
she conscious that I had perceived her, than 
the curtains were instantly drawn to, and I saw 
her no more. 

All this passed in a very short space of time, 
while the chancellor was speaking a few words 


as if unconscious that I had made my appear- 
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anece—to one of the doctors of the law seated 
below him; but I was soon called upon to play 
my part in the scene (and a painful and, alarm- 
ng part it was) by the voice of one of the 
huissiers summoning me to adduce any proof 
of the insanity of Archibald Stewart, if indeed I 
had, as had been asserted, aught to say in that 
hehalf. : 

I was totally unacquainted with the forms of 
French courts of justice, which are indeed the 
most extraordinary in the world ; I was embar- 
rassed with many doubts as to the justness of 
the views I came thither to assert; and I was 
agitated by meeting every where the criticising 
eyes of a multitude, few of whom I knew, but 
many of whom entertained opinions directly con- 
trary tomy own. All I could do was to forget 
right and wrong, to look upon myself as an 
advocste for the accused, and to do the best for 
him I could. I counted too in some degree 
upon my being a foreigner, to excuse some de- 
viaticn from the strict rules of the court ; and I 


begun a harangue, which was more like a trea- 
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tise upon insanity generally than upon the exact 
circumstances of the assassin, though I en- 
deavoured to bring all my arguments round to 
him at last. Neither the king nor the chan- 
cellor stopped me, and I deseanted upon the 
various classes and sorts of insanity—the raving 
madness, the melancholy madness, and the 
idiotic madness—at full liberty. I expected 
every moment to be stopped and directed to 
confine myself to facts; but no such thing, my 
arguments were listened to with the greatest 
attention; and I went on in my endeavour to 
convince my hearers that the crime of Archibald 
Stewart, proceeded from melancholy madness, 
in which state I contended the patient would 
often show the most perfect command of his in- 
tellect, except on one point. 

At length I paused, and a dead silence for a 
period ensued. Every eye was directed to- 
wards me; and then the Chancellor de L’Hopi- 
tal enquired with a thoughtful air, 

“Sieur David Rizzio, whence has been de- 
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rived the amount of science you seem to have 
acquired, regarding maladies of the brain 2” 

“The slender knowledge I may possess, my 
lord,” I replied, “ is the mere result of cursory 
studies pursued at Padua, Florence, and at 
Rome; for I have been a resident at different 
periods in each of those cities. At Rome more 
particularly I gleaned information, under that 
learned and scientific medical practitioner, Dr. 
Antonio Perizzi, first physician of his holiness 
the Pope.” 

“ Much praise,” continued the chancellor, “ is 
dueto you, Sieur Rizzio, but you must understand 
that there are artful men who endeavour to con- 
ceal their sanity under a feigned semblance of 
mental aberration. This they will counterfeit 
from various motives; but more especially the 
guilty wretch often assumes the appearance of 

madness to escape the tortures of the rack or 
any punishment that awaits his crimes. But 
let me remind you Sieur Rizzio, that there are 
many symptoms, that can not be counterfeited, 


such as the peculiar expression of the eye, the 
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look of the tongue, and above all, long and 
wearing sleeplessness at night. These are not 
to be found in this marble-hearted, premedita- 
ted assassin.” 

I was conscious of the force of this argu- 
ment, and aware that watchers had been set over 
the prisoner ever since madness had been first 
hinted at, to ascertain the conduct he pursued 
in unguarded moments, more particularly in 
respect to sleep. However, knowing that the 
beautiful queen of Scotland was present, and 
resolutely determined to perform my promise, I 
replied : 

“ Far be it from me, my lord; to dispute or 
oppose your lordship’s superior judgment ; 
nevertheless permit me to observe, that I con- 
eeive mental aberration can hardly be ascer- 
tained by any such signs. Its eccentric varia- 
tions are so many and of such an extraordinary 
nature as to baffle all exact definition. To 
confirm this assertion, I may mention that I 
have known sleep ensue after many nights of 


watchfulness, without producing the least di- 
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minution in the malady, and in every other 
An | symptom, I have at times heard of a like fa- 
W] vourable change, unproductive however: of the 
slightest benefit to the sufferer. A number of 
the decided symptoms of madness adverted to, 
have more or less been apparent in the conduct 
pursued by the assassin, during the interview I 
have had withhim. When touching upon the 
subject of his religious tenets, for instance, 
nothing could exceed the fury displayed, and 
the enthusiasm with which he maintamed the 
most absurd errors.” 

Here the chancellor remarked that allusion 
to madness, had been made in the presence of 
Stewart, in order to ascertain what effect such a 
hint would produce; but it was observed, that 
he immediately spurned with contempt the sup- 

: position of any absence of reason in himself, pro- 
Y q claiming aloud, that he acted from a principle 
which thought and reason had taught and con- 
firmed. 

“You adduce, my lord,” I replied, “one of the 


most powerful arguments, in support of my hy- 
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pothesis; for you show that here is no attempt to 
counterfeit madness ; and we know that where 
insanity does really exist, there is nothing more 
remarkable than the adroitness and obstinacy 
with which the person affected combats every 
supposition of the kind, as connected with him- 
self. If, however, I am in error, most humbly 
do I commit myself to the lenity of his majesty. 
In speaking as I have done, I only seek to 
prove that a deed so heinous without a sufii- 
cient motive, and indeed without any motive 
whatever, cannot be the result of a sane state 
of mind. 

At this period of the sitting, the king left 
the court, committing the further examination 
of the case to the high chancellor. No sooner 
was he gone, than a whole phalanx of phy- 
sicians, professors, and doctors of law, were 
turned loose upon me, and I had to submit for 
several hours to be either cross examined my- 
self, or to hear disquisitions upon insanity, m 
the course of which, more nonsense was talked, 


than I ever heard before or since. The chan- 
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cellor sat with exemplary patience, listening to 
all that was said, and seeming to sift the wheat 
from the chaff with great care, for at rare inter- 
vals, he took a hasty note when anything rea- 
sonable was brought forward. 
At length to my infinite satisfaction, the 
sitting was dissolved, and I was permitted to 
retire. 

\| To bring the history of the wretched Archi- 
bald Stewart to a close, I have only to add, that 
after suffering the question, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, during which, a series of agonizing 
sufferings were inflicted, that make the warm 
current of life seem to congeal even to think 
of, he was doomed toa horrible death. Scarcely 
would it be credited, that at every one of those 

¢ scenes, Prince Charles was present with his 

{ mother, watching the agonies of the criminal, 

| whether from natural cruelty, or in the expecta- 
tion of hearing some confession, | know not. 

Stewart faithful to his word, never wavered under 


the pangs inflicted, although, I have heard 


it since falsely reported, that he professed him- 
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self penitent. It is indeed true, that when 
almost broken to pieces by the rack, he was 
conducted at midnight, by the light of flam- 
beaux, to the cathedral of Notre Dame, di- 
vested of all but his shirt; and there foremg 
him to kneel, they pretended to compel him to 
declare that he had attempted to perpetrate a 
most abominable and inhuman murder, and 
had imbibed a heretical and damnable doc- 
trine; that he sought pardon of the queen 
of Scots, the king of France, and the Al- 
mighty for the same, and humbly confessed the 
justice of his sentence. Now the fact is, not 
one word of the above acknowledgment was 
uttered by Stewart, who smiled scornfully, while 
the officer was proclaiming the words aloud, 
‘n which the multitudes assembled, foolishly 
believed that he devoutly joined. From Notre 
Dame, bound to a sledge, the assassin was 
drawn to the Place de Greve, where the right 
hand, wherewith he endeavoured to perpetrate 
the deed, was chopped off, and red hot pincers 


were applied to various parts of his body. He 
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was finally torn to pieces by four horses, and 
the mutilated carcase was consigned to the 
flames. Such was the dreadful termination of 
Stewart’s sanguinary attempt. It afforded how- 
ever, a pleasant spectacle to Catherine de Me- 
dicis and her favourite son, who, that they 
might enjoy a full and uninterrupted view of 
the execution, had the grand window of the 
Hotel de Ville prepared for their reception, 
and unknown but to a few, witnessed a scene, 
which, not the fee of a hundred thousand 
golden ducats should have won me to look 
upon. 

In the progress of the foregoing pages, I 
have mentioned more than once, the venerable 
chancellor de L’ Hopital; and a few approving 
words, which fell from his lips as I was about 
to leave the court, were in my opinion of more 
worth than volumes of courtly flattery. Ere 
I lay down the pen for a few days, I may as 
well add a word or two more concerning that 


great pillar of the law, adding some anecdotes 
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which have reached me regarding his conduct 


and demeanour. 

Although, at the court, it is customary to 
compare his personal appearance to the tradi- 
tional portrait of St. Jerome, I never fix my 
regard upon the chancellor de L Hopital, 
without feeling, as if the great censor Cato 
stood before me, for there is more calm stern 
firmness than eager fire in his look ; and his 
ample and flowing white beard, pale counte- 
nance, and gravity of demeanour give an air 
of solemn dignity well suited to the old Ro- 
man. 

He is very simple in his habits of life, and 
I remember being told by a gentlemen of the 
court, that he had requested Monsieur Strozzy, 
to go with him to consult the chancellor re- 
specting some legal business, when de L’ Hopital 
gave them an invitation to dinner. The meal 
consisted however, of nothing but bowzlly, such 
being his ordinary repast. They were four at 


table, and previous to sitting down, the time 
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was spent in sage discourse, choice axioms and 
witty repartees; for at times, when not occu- 
pied with serious affairs, the chancellor will 
indulge in merry jests as well as any one. 
After the repast, the chancellor was informed 
that there were in attendance a president and 
a councillor, both of recent appointment, who 
were desirous of being formally received by 
him, on entering upon their offices. He im- 
mediately ordered them into his presence, 
without moving from his seat ; and my inform- 
ant added, that the strangers literally trembled 
in the chancellor’s presence. He forthwith 
caused a volume of the law to be placed upon 
the table, and throwing the same open, desired 
they would explain certain passages pointed out. 
To his interrogatories, however, they gave such 
unsatisfactory replies, and were altogether so 
confused and puzzled, that the chancellor closed 
the book with severe comments on their igno- 
rance, and concluded by informing them they 
were merely a couple of asses half a century 


old, and had better return to their libraries, 
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and study the law before they attempted to 
dispense it. 

Another anecdote of the chancellor’s indig- 
nant severity, when forced to comply with un- 
just orders from the court, was told me at the 
same time, respecting his conduct to the Mar- 
quis de Trans, who being engaged in a very 
serious cause, adjourned before the privy coun- 
cil from Bourdeaux, personally presented him- 
self to the chancellor, after having obtained, 
through M. de Fyzes, a promise from the 
queen regent of that day, that nothing beyond 
menaces should be inflicted on him. 

The marquis therefore appeared with a con- 
fident air, and began to narrate the follies of 
his youth and many other failings, to which 
he was much addicted, eve when youth had 
passed ; and in the end began to laugh, as if 
follies not to say crimes, were a mere jest. 

« How, sir?” exclaimed the chancellor, “you 
laugh, instead of displaying sorrow and con- 
trition for your iniquity? You ought to call 


to memory at the same time, that | might 
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have struck off your head, as soon as the sen- 
tence had been pronounced. Return humble 
thanks therefore, to the queen and M. de Fyzes, 
for, by this time, such would assuredly have 


been your lot but for them; and, to be plain, I 


can with difficulty smother my just indignation, 


so far as to let you go without due punish- 


ment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THe morning after the long investigation of 
which I lately spoke, I attended the Scottish 
queen, who was pleased to load me with praise, 
having fallaciously conceived a belief that my 
efforts in the cause of the unhappy Stewart 
would be at least productive of some effect in 
abridging his tortures and rendering his last 
hours less terrible, even if his life were not 
spared. 

On taking leave of the queen, I remarked a 
cood deal of bustle and agitation at the court, 


and on reaching my own apartments I found a 
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valet in waiting from the duchess de Valen- 
tinois, from whom he brought me a billet, re- 
questing me to come forthwith to her hotel in 
Paris. I followed the steps of the messenger, 
and found the lovely favourite of the king in 
the deepest affliction, news having just arrived 
of the battle of Saint Quentin, where her 
dearest friend, the veteran constable de Mont- 
morency, was reported to have received his 
death wound. I used my best efforts to miti- 
gate the affliction of the duchess; and she at 
length informed me that she much wished me 
to write a Latin dirge in memory of the de- 
parted, and to set it to music, in order to have it 
performed before her royal lover in the chapel 
at the chateau of Anet. Having promised to 
exert the little talent I might possess, I had 
executed my task before the evening of the 
following day, and my trifling effort was hailed 
with praises, heaven knows, far above its 
deserts. 

Fortunately, the report proved to be false ; 
but my task had been somewhat difficult ; for 
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though undoubtedly a great commander and a 
man both of powerful mind and stern integrity, 
few have ever won a reputation so well de- 
served for the most barbarous cruelty as Mont- 
morency. 

It is well known that even his own soldiers 
fly from him while at his devotion and prayers, 
which are offered up every morning, as well on 
his horse as within doors, and it is a general say- 
ing among the treops—“ God defend us from 
the constable’s Pater Nosters;” for whether 
repeating them aloud or in an under tone, 
whenever occasion presents itself (as is too fre- 
quently the case in camps) he exclaims— Go 
and hang me such a one!” “Tie that fellow 
toa tree!” “ Let those soldiers be brought to 
the halberts;” or, “shoot them before me 
straight!” “Hang me those vagabonds who 
dared defend the belfry of the church against 
the forces of his majesty!” “Set fire to that 
village and take especial care that the flames 
form a circle of a quarter of a league round, 


that none may escape !” 
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Such are the ejaculations, we are assured, 
that daily issue from the constable’s lips during 
his matin prayers; and they never seem 
to interfere with his Paters, which go on, 
in the intervals, to the end. This gallant chief 
has proved the most implacable foe of the 
Huguenots. On one occasion he repaired in 
person to Popincourt, a district much resorted 
to by those of the reformed religion, as it is 
called, where he set fire to the preacher’s pulpit 
and the benches of the congregation, by which 
he acquired the nickname of Captain Burn- 
bench. 

After the first consternation which succeeded 
the defeat of St. Quentin had subsided, and the 
good citizens of Paris were reassured as to the 
safety of the capital itself, nothing but the 
taking of Calais, shared the attention of the 
people, with the approaching nuptials of Mary 
queen of Scots and the dauphin Francis. To 
state that the preparations on this grand occa- 
sion were on the most magnificent scale, would 


be superfluous ; for when it is recollected that by 
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this union France and Scotland were to constitute 
but one empire, and a claim upon England itself 
was to be established, it will be seen that the 
prospect of political aggrandizement thus held 
out to France was of such a brilliant nature that 
she might well rejoice—so long as men estimate 
extent of power beyond security of possession. 
I will not enter upon a detail of the multifari- 
ous shows, ke. that were prepared by the go- 
vernment to amuse and captivate the rabble, 
but merely state that Mary in her sixteenth 
year bestowed a willing hand upon the accom- 
plished prince, now her husband, in the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, on the 24th of April, 
1558. 

May all the felicity that can be supposed to 
emanate from the union of two such high and 
noble hearts, prove the result of this marriage. 
All happy auguries were seen in the marriage 
by the public, and the most tender attachment 
promises domestic happiness. Is it my own 
grief makes me despond in regard to the peace 


of those for whom all my prayers ascend? Or 
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have they attained too near the bliss of Ely- 
sium, for this morning sunshine to be of long 
duration ? 

Let me speak of other things, and turn to 
some of the political events which occupied my 
attention and that of the world. 

As if the victims of king Philip II.’s flinty 
hearted cruelty were to hasten in succession 
to the grave as soon as he had extracted from 
them all he could, only one month transpired 
from the burial of his royal, heart-broken 
father, ere Mary of England also resigned her 
spirit into the hands of her Maker. Various 
causes unquestionably conspired to produce the 
disease which carried her to her grave; but 
the most goading thorn in her heart was the 
neglect of her royal husband, 

To the vacant throne of England succeeded 
the illegitimate princess, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, whose union with Henry, during 
the life of his first wife, was directly adverse to 
the canons of the church, which pronounce 


matrimony to be a sacrament, and therefore in- 
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dissoluble except by the express judgment of 
the successor of the apostles. 

The new queen’s heretical opinions once 
more caused a complete revolution in the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of England. She at once 
rescinded all the edicts passed by her prede- 
cessor in favour of the Catholics, and openly 
restored the exercise of the so called reformed 
religion. ‘This change was far from gratifying 
to me; for it laid an accumulated burthen 
upon my shoulders ; and I was directed to watch 
with the utmost care all the proceedings of the 
new queen, especially in her relations with 
France. 

Nor was matter wanting for observation and 
report. Very soon after her accession, there 
came flocking to Paris under various pleas and 
pretences, persons whom I recognized imme- 
diately as mere spies. But this may be ac- 
counted for by the attitude assumed by the 
court of France towards her. One circum- 
stance in particular had given the greatest um- 


brage to Elizabeth and her advisers. Imme- 
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diately after the ceremonial of the nuptials of 
Mary and the dauphin, Henry II. gave 
orders to the master of the mint for a medal to 
be struck in commemoration of the occasion, 
which was accomplished with all the celerity 
possible. But in the legend the medal bore 
the assertion of Mary’s title to the crown of 
England. To show the irritable state of Eliza- 
beth’s mind, I will relate an anecdote known 
only at court. 

Shortly after an impression of this offensive 
medal had reached the hands of the English 
queen, one of her famous ministers entered the 
chamber, and discovered his mistress pacing up 
and down with angry steps; and no sooner did 
she behold her servant, than pointing to the 
table, she exclaimed in a voice half stifled with 
rage :— 

“ Hast thou seen or heard aught of that same 
medal?” 

The minister raising the piece and glancing 


at the superscription, replied :— 
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“TI have heard something of this thing your 
majesty ; but the foolery itself, until this mo- 
ment, had not met my sight.” 

“We tell thee what,” cried the queen, “ by 
Christ’s blood, this insult shall not pass unre- 
venged, and whether sooner or later, let the 
workers of the mischief look to themselves.” 

Let me now, having banished painful feel- 
ings, return to my own history. Nothing can 
exceed the favours heaped upon me by my 
royal mistress since her marriage. Often is 
she pleased to recapitulate to the dauphin 
every circumstance calculated to raise me in 
his estimation; and with his ready consent, I 
occupy several posts of confidence in their 
household. Francis:is a very handsoine prince, 
tall, graceful, and displaying considerable 
agility and skill in the pastimes generally fol- 
lowed by the great; but I cannot in strict 
veracity help admitting that the mind of the 
young prince, though formed to ornament any 


rank in peaceful times and ordinary circum- 
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stances, does not seem to me well calculated to 
encounter great difficulties, or bear up the 
weight of a royal crown. 

Would that this however was the only re- 
mark I have to make during the almost daily 
intercourse that circumstances bring about. I 
have of late perceived that though, when asso- 
ciating with his angelic wife, smiles, which I 
cannot help fancying are in some degree forced, 
will irradiate his countenance, yet when I come 
upon him unobserved and alone, there is a 
settled heaviness of the eye and an ashy hue 
of the cheek, which seems to me to forbode no 
good. Should my young queen be left to en- 
counter alone and unsupported all the dangers 
of her situation, and all the awakened enmity 
of her sister queen of England, alas! who can 
say what may be the result? 

These circumstances seem to be unobserved 
by others; and the efforts of the French king 
appear but too plainly directed towards the 
Though 


future agerandizement of his son. 
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temporising with queen Elizabeth, he has not 
caused to be broken up the obnoxious die; but 
on the contrary, he secretly forwarded nume- 
rous impressions in gold to the various Catho- 
lic potentates, among whom pope Paul LV. 
has not been forgotten. With all possible des- 
patch the supreme pontiff sent an acknow- 
ledgment to Henry, applauding his views 
upon the English crown, as offering one among 
the few chances remaining of regaining the 
British island to the true church. I have 
before, on too many occasions, frankly avowed 
my repugnance to coercive measures; but I 
much fear, that should a Catholic monarch 
again ascend the throne of England, the seve- 
rities exercised by Mary will be renewed ; and 
then the holy see may learn, that rigour pos- 
sesses no power to redeem England and Scot- 
land from the thraldom of heresy. The work 
of a religious restoration must be the result of 
a better light, when all the bitterness of con- 
troversy shall have subsided, and the mind be 
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left unfettered by unjust prejudices, fairly to 


canvass the reasonableness of each opinion, and 
ultimately embrace a faith too long estranged 


from British hearts. 
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CHAPTER XII, 


I wit now proceed to speak of some events. 
which closely followed the nuptials of the youth- 
ful Francis and Mary. Nothing but feastings, 
balls, masks, and revelry, prevailed from the 
very highest to the lowest ranks of society, for 
several weeks ; and hardly was a sombre visage 
to be met with, from one end of the city to the 
other. The festival of the Féte Dieu (Corpus 
Christi day) arrived, without having produced 
any apparent diminution of the general delight ; 
and in order that the enthusiasm might be fed 
by fresh fuel, it was resolved that the fete of 
Tez 
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the Lord should be welcomed with more than 
ordinary pomp and solemnity. All the grand 
dignitaries of the church in France were 
invited to be present; the courtiers of every rank 
esteemed themselves bound to go to the most 
lavish expense upon the occasion. The pre- 
parations made by the citizens kept pace with 
those of the great; and in every street through 
which the procession was to pass, the fronts of 
the hotels were decorated to the second stories 
with rich tapestry, hangings of velvet, silks, em- 
broidered cloths, and other costly stuffs; and 
the centre of the streets, for the entire length 
of the way, was thickly strewed with flowers. 
The air was rendered one constant breeze of 
perfume, by the various spices and balms placed 
at regular distances in silver and other vases ; 
and when the long wished for morning at length 
dawned, as if nature participated in the general 
joy, never did the sun burst forth in more re- 
splendent glory. 

At the time appointed, the brilliant procession 


set forward from the palace of the Louvre, on 
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its way to the cathedral of Notre Dame; and 
truly, may it be said, that never was witnessed 
in the memory of man, so gorgeous a display. 
First walked the halberd men, three hundred 
in number, marching six a breast, followed by 
the Franciscan and Dominican brotherhoods, 
displaying the various banners of their orders. 
A troop of three hundred horsemen came 
next, wearing over their scarlet liveries bur- 
nished breastplates, and steel caps upon their 
heads; and behind them appeared the devout 
sisterhood of Misericordia and the nuns of 
Saint Medard. Then followed a long train of 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons, all in their 
most splendid robes, having each a rosary and 
a missal in his hands; and the monks of the 
greater and lesser monasteries of Saint Augus- 
tine succeeded, right notable fraternities for 
science and learning, after whom came the 
sisters of Saint Ursula and of Saint Anne. 
The gallant troop of the royal archers in 
their casques, gorgets, and cuirasses, with 


doublets of green, edged with gold, and crim- 
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son hose, made a most splendid display, their 
penngns floating and their horns producing a 
most delightful harmony. 

Two more religious fraternities and two 
sisterhoods next advanced, the monks display- 
ing a variety of scriptural devices, upon rich 
flags of taffaty ; and behind them the servitors 
of the royal household made their appearance, 
whose various offices it would be over tedious 
to enumerate. 

The priests, choristers, and assistants of every 
description belonging to Notre Dame, with 
censors, flags, instruments of music, and trap- 
pigs without end, came in succession; and 
then, under a splendid fringed canopy of tissue 
of gold, appeared the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
bearing the host in a ease of pure gold, studded 
with precious stones of inestimable value. He 
was supported by four bishops on either side, 
while the twelve poles of gilt brass that sup- 
ported the canopy, were upheld by the same 
number of princes of the blood, or dukes and 


peers. 
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A train of young girls then followed, all 
habited in white and gold, with baskets formed 
of pearls, whose office it was to strew lillies 
and roses on the pathway of the beautiful 
Mary queen of Scots, whose lovely form under 
a canopy of white silk taffaty edged with silver, 
drew forth from the admiring multitudes, many 
an ejaculation of wonder and delight as she 
advaneed. Over her shoulders floated a pro- 
fusion of auburn ringlets, through which peeped 
at intervals, a plain coronet of virgin gold, 
while her ivory and taper neck was encircled 
by a ruff, composed of the choicest lace that 
art had ever yet produced. Her robes, the 
emblems of her mind, were of white satin, 
thickly embroidered with pearls, and she bore 
in her hand a erucifix, composed of brilliants, 
attached to a rosary of emerald beads. Behind 
her, moved the ladies of her household in 
sumptuous attire, followed by a train of 
equerries attendant on the dauphin, who, pre- 
ceded by a cavalcade of noblemen, then made 


his appearance habited in the royal robes, as 
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sovereign of Scotland and of the English 
realms. Guards on foot and troops of horse 
followed ; and after them the bulk of the court, 
gentlemen and noble ladies, each vying with 
the other in the display of everything that is 
splendid in costume and ornament. 

Preceded by the ladies of her household 
under a crimson canopy, next appeared queen 
Catherine, consort of king Henry IT., on either 
side of whom walked six princesses of the 
noblest blood of France, followed by many 
others alike remarkable for dignity, grace and 
beauty. The guard of the king’s body, with 
‘aps surmounted with plumes of party coloured 
feathers, and in doublets and cloaks of erim- 
son, blue and gold, now met the eye; and be- 
hind them came the king of France himself, 
marching beneath a eanopy of purple velvet, 
thickly studded with fleurs-de-lis, formed of 
pearls. The canopy was upheld by sixteen 
princes. 

A train of the nobility followed, and then a 


band of martial music habited in ecramoisie 
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cloaks and doublets richly embroidered, with 
hose and. stocking of yellow silk, and velvet 
caps of the same colour, surmounted by plumes 
of green and white. Troops of horse and foot 
closed the pompous procession. 

Two incidents however occurred, which 
tended more to render the occasion remarkable 
than even the extraordinary splendour of the 
display. That particular portion of the train, 
where Mary queen of Scots appeared, had 
just reached the middle of the Rue Saint Ho- 
noré, when bursting from amidst the gazing 
crowd, and breaking through the line of soldiers 
stationed three feet apart on either side, to pre- 
vent the eager multitude from impeding the 
procession, ‘an elderly female rushed direct 
towards the person of the young queen, and 
prostrated herself upon her knees with out- 
stretched hands, grasping the robes of the prin- 
cess, and exclaiming with an enthusiasm bor- 
dering upon frenzy: “ Forgive me! forgive 
me! All I want to know, is, whether thou 
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canst really be flesh and blood, there is so 
much that is heavenly about thee !” 

The guards, who had by this time sprang 
forward, would have violently torn the poor 
creature: away ; but the gentle Mary forbade 
them, saying : 

“Do not touch the kind creature. She is 
under my special protection.” Then presenting 
her lovely white hand to the woman, she con- 

i tmued, with a tender almost sorrowful smile- 
‘IT am as thou art, mere mortal flesh and blood, 
subject to all the calamities of human life. 
Look therefore, poor creature like myself, to 


another state for the angels thou inquirest 


O 


9 


after. 
The woman having touched the hand of the 
queen, and found it human, sank backwards in 
the arms of two of Mary’s attendants, to whose 
care she was consigned, with orders that she 
should be forthwith conducted to the Louvre, 
and there entertained, until the return of the 
princess from the service at Notre Dame. 


It may here be as well to state, by way of 
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conclusion to this affecting scene, that the poor 
woman received a pension, which was uniformly 
paid until the hour of her death. 

Such an occurrence caused a delay in the 
progress of the procession, and gave rise to a 
variety of rumours of the most absurd and 
exaggerated nature. One report went to state 
that a follower of the heretical faith under the 
disguise of a female, had attempted the assassi- 
nation of the Scottish queen. Another averred 
that a prophetess had obtruded herself to fore- 
tell the early death of the princess; and to 
crown the whole, a third statement went to 
assert that saint Catherine had actually ap- 
peared in a visible form, and borne away her 
youthful majesty to heaven. 

Order having been with some difficulty re- 
stored, the prucession continued to advance ; 
and after entering the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, from the king of France downwards 
every individual at once took the station pre- 
viously allotted him, that of the dauphin and 


Mary Stuart being directly opposite to the 
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thrones erected for the reception of the French 
king and his consort, and not far removed 
trom the grand altar. 

During the preliminary ceremony of the as- 
pergation a variety of relics were borne through 
the ranks of. the countless multitudes, who 
thronged the sacred edifice, and of course the 


first display of these costly gems took place 
| 
p 
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efore the royal personages. One of the most 
revered objects of this description is the Sacra 
Spina, part of the crown of thorns whereby 
the head of our Saviour had been bound. 
Falling into the hands of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, it subsequently became a prey to the 
Mussulmans, from whose sacrilegious keeping 
it was, during the Crusades, taken by Godfrey 
of Bouillon, by whom it was sent to the kings 
of France, and has ever since been rever- 
entially preserved among the relies of the ca- 
thedral of Paris. The relic itself is encased 
in an imitation in gold of a crown of thorns, 
with crystal in front, through which are per- 


ceptible those points that entered into the brow 
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of our Lord. As the priest bore this imesti- 
mable treasure, however, to present it to the 
dauphin Francis, by some strange and unac- 
countable fatality, it became loosened from the 
stand on which it was supported, and fell im- 
mediately in front of the youthful monarch, 
after which, rolling onwards a few spans, it 
rested at the feet of his young consort Mary 
Stuart. The princess, rising from her chair of 
state took up the adored relic, and pressing it 
to her lips with all humility, immediately re- 
placed it in the hands of the disconcerted 
priest. 

This singular accident was forthwith con- 
strued as portending some fatal augury to the 
royal family ; and,even Henry II., who had seen 
the whole, though he endeavoured to smother 
his internal feelings, was obviously a good deal 
affected by the occurrence. Catherine de 
Medicis, his queen, however, notwithstanding 
the masculine character of her spirit, in other 
respects, was so overcome by superstitious awe, 


that it became impossible for her to hide what 
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she felt. During the whole of the service 
her demeanour manifested an anxiety and rest- 
lessness which wholly withdrew her thoughts 
from the duties of religion ; and indeed it was 
but too obvious to all around that she wished 
the service at an-end. 

The falling of the Sacra Spina was not only 
known within the cathedral, but on the close 
of the ceremonies, the tidings had spread with 
the rapidity of thought, through a great por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Paris. When the 
procession therefore moved from Notre Dame, 
on its return to the Louvre, a gloom pervaded 
the multitudes, which not all the pomp and 
erandeur of the scene could dispel. As Mary 
queen of Scots and Francis advanced, near 
whom I was placed, I could see many an eager 
face thrust forward, and many a hand making 
the sign of the cross, while more than once a 
voice was heard to murmur— 

“ May the Lord avert evil destiny from the 
beautiful pair !”’ 


Thus a day, which had dawned with the 
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promise of universal joy, was clouded ere its 
course had half expired. I was afterwards in- 
formed by a very esteemed friend, that no 
sooner had queen Catherine arrived at the 
palace, than she despatched a valet to one of 
the astrologers, in whom she placed the greatest 
confidence, who continued closeted alone with 
her majesty for the space of two long hours, 
and that on quitting the queen, he was observed 
to maintain for the rest of the day a gloomy 
silence. After midnight he returned, and it 
was reported in the palace, that she came with 
him to visit the sepulchral vaults of saint 
Germain l Auxerois, but for what purpose no 
one knew. 

After retiring to my chamber, I began to 
ponder over the unpropitious events that had 
occurred to damp the popular joy ; and al- 
though I have never attached any great 1m- 
portance to omens and auguries, yet I knew 
right well that they have vast weight with the 
creat mass of the people. I will venture to 


say that on visiting a hundred houses, from the 
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most splendid hotel to the meanest cabins, 
there would not be found one, where the acci- 
dent that occurred to the relic at Notre Dame 
is not construed as a sure warning of impend- 
ing evil to Francis and his bride. Far better 
were it that the Féte Dieu had never been so 
celebrated, than that any thing should have 
happened to produce such a depressing effect 
upon the minds of the Parisians. Such were 
my reflections at the time; and, while still 
thinking over the event, I received a summons 


= 


from the Scottish queen. Upon hastening to 
her apartments, I was rather surprised to find 
her husband the dauphin seated by the side of 
his queen. He immediately began the con- 
versation with a placid smile, saymg— 

“Tt is astonishing, signor, how infatuated 
the multitude are with superstitious prejudices. 
The insignificant accident which happened this 
morning at the cathedral has given rise to the 
wildest tales and rumours amongst all classes ; 
and I and our fair lady here, the queen, have 


been more importuned since our return from 
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Notre Dame, than it is possible to express, by 
the visits of hundreds of persons, whom we 
have no wish to see, coming to enquire whether 
aught has resulted from what they are pleased 
to consider an evil augury, though I think it 
is unnecessary to tell you that we ourselves 
hold such superstition in derision. Most even 
of our own attendants seem infected by the 
same folly, and have not resolution to keep 
these intruders out.” 

Mary then joined in with her sweet voice, 
telling me that it was her pleasure I should 
station myself in the antichamber, as her prin- 
cipal equerry, to prevent any farther intrusion ; 
but, leaving me to make such replies as might 
tend to allay apprehension, and place the facts 
on their proper footing. 

I repaired at once to the antechamber to 
obey her commands ; but the task was far more 
arduous than I had contemplated. The Pari- 
sians are a very excitable race. Many appli- 
cants became vociferous, and in boisterous 


terms insisted on beholding the youthful pair, 
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who, they firmly believed, had already fallen 
sacrifices to the evil influences that had been 
abroad that morning, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could keep them out, even 
with the assistance of the guard; for of course 
I did not choose to use violence. 

Although the mere idea of the death of two 
such amiable creatures was far from a subject 
of laughter, yet I must confess I could hardly 
refrain from smiling at the preposterous tales 
that were circulating, every party who ap- 
peared being provided with some fresh rumour. 

Wearied with delivering answers, which nine 
times out of ten, did not satisfy the inquirers, 
a thought suddenly came across me which was 
productive of far more salutary effect than all 
the rhetoric and solemn assurances I could 
employ, in calming the minds of the Parisians. 

After having obtained permission from the 
queen and the dauphin, I publicly announced 
that if the enquirers would repair by noon on 
the following day to the grand court of the 


Louvre, the dauphin Francis and_ his queen 
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would be present in the balcony until the hour 
of one, which announcement cut short an end- 
less volume of enquiries. The expedient had 
a farther beneficial effect. By noon the next 
day the grand quadrangle of the Louvre ‘was: 
thronged to suffocation; and precisely as the 
palace clock struck twelve, the dauphin and 
his beautiful bride came forth, hand in hand, 
into the balcony ; and such a long continued 
and deafening shout of gratulation I never 
remember to have heard on any previous occa- 
sion of public rejoicing. After a short time 
the people retired contented to their homes ; 


and thus satisfactorily terminated the events of 


the Féte Dieu. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue political topic which now engrossed most 
of my attention was the policy of the English 
queen ; and in order to render myself master 
of the passing events in that country, I sent to 
London a confidential agent, one of the most 
devoted creatures of the queen of Scots, and a 
native of her own country, who had passed 
some years previously in the British capital. 
A secret mode of communication had been 
arranged, and every necessary precaution which 


human foresight could devise had been taken ; 
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and in due time 1 received from his hands two 
packets, which were to me of essential con- 
sequence; but on a sudden, all intercourse 
ceased, and two months thus elapsed without 
any news of my emissary, leaving me in a state 
of the most painful uncertainty regarding his 
fate. I was still in this perplexed state of mind 
when, who should one day stand before me, 
but the man himself—in no very enviable 
plight indeed ; for so rigorous is the police of 
queen Elizabeth, that during the third week 
from his landing he was seized as a spy, and 
closely confined. After undergoing repeated 
examinations before the privy council, he was 
conducted under an escort to Dover, when, on 
embarking, a paper was placed in his hands, 
commanding him, upon pain of death, never 
more to set foot upon English ground. Thus 
terminated my only hope of establishing a 
secret emissary in London under the wary go- 
vernment of Elizabeth. 

But more tragical events at home (for so I 


now consider Paris) soon called my attention 
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from this disappointment. Henry II. desirous 
of celebrating the nuptials both of the princess 
his daughter, and of his sister, with all the 
pomp and magnificence possible, caused a 
solemn tournament to be proclaimed against 
all comers; at which, the king and the dukes 


of Ferrara, Guise and Nemours, were the 


+g 


challengers. 

Henry bore for his colours, black and white, 
which were those he was accustomed to wear 
in imitation of his mistress the duchess Valen- 
tinois. 

The duke of Guise displayed white and sear- 
let, which, it is said, he bore in remembrance 
of a lady whom he had loved and who was of 
the royal blood. 

The colours of the duke of Ferrara were 

( yellow and red, and those of the duke of 
| { | Nemours yellow and black. 

These four princes were said to be the per- 
sons best skilled in arms known to exist, and 


there can be no doubt that, during this tourna- 
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ment they performed wonderful feats, the king 
perhaps, on the whole, excelling all others. 

On the second day of the tilting, however, 
towards night, when the sports might be said 
to have closed, king Henry still demanded to 
break another lance, and count Mont- 
gomery, captain of his guards, being in the 
lists at the moment, Henry commanded him 
to run a course with him. I was not near 
enough to hear what passed; but they say 
Montgomery flatly refused, making numerous 
excuses, as if he had some presentiment of 
evil. The king grew irritated, and repeated 
his command in atone that soon secured his 
acquiescence. Queen Catherine however, upon 
whose countenance my eyes were fixed at the 
time, as I was close to the royal gallery, testi- 
fied infinite uneasiness, both by words and 
gestures, strenuously entreating that his ma- 
jesty would refrain from any further joust, if 
he felt the smallest affection for her. She be- 
sought the duke of Savoy too, to use his best 


endeavours to deter the king from any further 
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feats of arms, saying, that he had so gallanty 
enacted his part, it was impossible he could 
perform any more brilliant exploits, begging 
him to quit the lists and join the ladies, who 
were all anxiously waiting to offer their ap- 
plause of his knightly prowess. All was in 
vain, however; a dark destiny hung over the 
prince, which was too soon fulfilled. Perceiving 
Montgomery ready for the charge, Henry, 
without waiting to fasten his vizor, bowed his 
lance to the queen with a grace that captivated 
all beholders, placed it in the rest, and sped 
full tilt against his opponent. Few saw clearly 
what followed; but I believe the circumstances 
were these. Montgomery’s lance shivered on 
Henry’s breast plate ; and somewhat confused 
and agitated with the tone in which the king 
had last spoken to him, he forgot to throw the 
broken shaft away at once, as he should have 
done. <A splinter from the lance struck up 
the king’s vizor and entered his eye, tearing its 
way to the very brain; and every one saw 


Henry waver in the saddle, though he did not 
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actually fall. He was instantly surrounded by 
the squires in attendance, and the duke de 
Montmorency, who officiated as one of the 
marshals of the field, hurrying up, found the 
prince seriously injured. The kmg neverthe- 
"less did not display any faintness of heart, ex- 
pressing no astonishment or alarm, and dis- 
tinetly declaring that he pardoned the count of 
Montgomery. It were needless to say that 
the queen and the court were in a dreadful 
state of consternation, more particularly the 
gentle Mary of Scotland, who, from the mo- 
ment Henry had received his wound, never 


ceased testifying her grief and anxiety. She 


co) 


had early lost her natural father, she said, and 


should now perhaps be bereft of the second 
parent sent her by heaven. 

In this state of mental anguish she was 
borne to her chamber by the attendants, while 
the lists, the palace and the city, were in a state 
of confusion and dismay, impossible to describe. 
Everything which medicine and the cunning 
of surgical skill could devise, were put in prac- 
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tice, to compass the eure of the king’s wound ; 
and daily prayers were publicly offered up for 
his restoration to health. Nevertheless the 
monarch expired a few days after, as a good 
Christian, and professing himself a true Catholie 
as his forefathers had been. 

Thus died, in the midst of peaceful sports, 
Henry II., who had encountered so many 
dangers in the wars, wherein he took infinite 
delight. 

The circumstances of his death gave occasion 
to the poet Forcatel to write an excellent Latin 
epitaph upon him, whereof the closing line 


runs as follows :-— 
“Qui Mars non rapuit, Martis Imago rapit.” 


Hienry died universally regretted, not only 
by those of his own blood, but by all his peo- 
ple and most of the powers of Christendom ; 
for he had an excellent heart, and was never 
SO gratitied as in displaying his power for the 
assistance of the suffering and afllicted. He 


was particularly admired for his urbanity, grace, 
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and skill in arms; and more especially for hi« 
horsemanship; for no prince displayed such a 
port in the saddle, or was so perfectly master of 
the noble properties of the horse. 

I have learned from the best authority, that 
some years previous to the untimely end of 
Henry II., his nativity was cast by an astro- 
loger, and that he was informed he should die 
in single combat.* 

The constable being present at the time, the 
monarch remarked :—‘ Behold, my gossip, the 
death that is presaged me.” 

“ Ah, sire,” replied the constable, “can you 
place reliance in such vagabonds? They are 
only liars and cheats? Throw the prognostic 
into the fire.” ) 

“My worthy gossip,” answered the king, 
“wherefore should I do so? They sometimes 
speak the truth. It is of little consequence to 
me whether such be my fate or not. If I am 
permitted to look upon death, I shall fear him 


* Moréri and a variety of accredited authors may be 
consulted to substantiate this fact. AUTHOR. 
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the less ; and to die by the hand of an adversary, 
provided he is valiant and I win glory, is all 
that I require.” 

Without therefore paying any attention to 
the constable’s advice, the king delivered the 
scheme of his nativity to the care of Monsieur 
de l’Aubespine, in order that he might produce 
it when required. Alas! neither his majesty 
or his counsellor ever dreamed of this encoun- 
ter; but imagined that the combat alluded to 
must refer to some duel in closed lists where 
life or death are at issue. 

However, as soon as the king’s wound had 
been inspected and dressed, the constable, calling 
to mind the prognostie above alluded to, sum- 
moned Monsieur de lAubespine, and desired 
him to produce the paper. No sooner had he 
cast his eyes on the contents, than he exclaimed, 
shedding abundance of tears: 

“Ah! this is the single combat in which he 
was destined to perish. The die is east—he is 
a dead man! It was not possible for the astro- 


loger to explam himself more definitely than 
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he had done ; unlike the great majority of his 
fellows, who ever strive to speak in doubtful 
and ambiguous terms, wanting confidence in 
their own predictions.” 

Subsequent to the demise of Henry II., the 
count of Montgomery was much blamed, as 
the king had died by his hand, for not display- 
ing more sorrow and repentance for the unfor- 
tunate event. After making a trifling show of 
penitence, by retiring from the French territory, 
he is said to banish, in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, all thought of the king’s death from his 
remembrance.* 

* On the subsequent breaking out of the civil war, the 
count of Montgomery armed himself against the then 
king of France, Charles IX. son of Henry IL, whom he 
had slain. Having made himself master of some towns, 
he kept possession of Rouen, against the young monarch 
in person, introducing English forces for its defence. In 
addition to this, he persisted in displaying the greatest ani- 
mosity against the royal family until his capture. He was 
afterwards beheaded at Paris. Catherine de Medicis bemg 
then regent, declared and swore that if the count of Mont- 


gomery had otherwise comported himself and displayed 


penitence, she would not have injured him, as the king her 
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The melancholy catastrophe which _befel 
Henry II., as may naturally be imagined, 
created the most serious alteration in the situa- 
tion of the duchess Valentinois. Her erief 
was unbounded; but her pride remained unal- 
terable; and on perceiving the coolness of some 
ladies of the court who had been in the habit 
of existing upon her smiles, she merely re- 
marked :— 


“Poor ephemeral worms, they idly dream 


stineless scorn.” 
The extraordinary influence Diana of Poic- 


tiers acquired over the mind of Henry Lie ob- 


lord and husband had pardoned the act; but thinking fit 
to conduct himself with such hostility towards her son, 
he had shewn himself worthy of the axe, and should die 
accordingly. However, in the hfe of Catherine de Me- 
dicis and the diary of Henry II1, the death of the un- 
fortunate count of Montgomery is spoken of in far dif- 
ferent terms, and it must be recollected, that the queen 
was of a most vindictive temper, and gladly availed her- 
self of any plea to wreak vengeance on the object of her 


wrath. AUTHOR. 
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tained for her the duchy of Valentinois ; and 
soon after his accession, the king ceded to her 
the right of confirmation, whereby all those 
possessing posts in France, on the coronation of 
every new monarch, were compelled to pay 
down stipulated sums, in order to be re-con- 
firmed in the situations they occupied. This 
latter favour, which Francis I. had only granted 
to his mother, gave cause for much discontent. 
Diana employed the greater part of the funds 
thus obtained in beautifying the castle of Anet, 
celebrated by French poets under the name of 
Dianet. The architect of this beautiful resi- 
dence is the famous Philibert Delorme; and 
surely a more splendid fabric, human eyes never 
contemplated. | 

Considering how much older the duchess 
de Valentinois is than the late king, her em- 
pire over his affections gave rise to a foolish 
opinion, that she had recourse to magic for 
the purpose of retaming her influence; and 
eyen the antiquated tale of the enchanted ring 
of Charlemagne has been revived. But the 


only enchantments resorted to by Diana are 
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those of the mind, aided by consummate 
ee talents and the most winning grace. 
| Her beauty undoubtedly is exceedingly great, 
and she still strives to preserve it, notwithstand- 
ing the rapid approach of age. She has never 
experienced the wearing effects of disease. She 
rises at the hour of six, and after riding on 
horseback a couple of leagues, generally re- 
turns to her couch, where she continues reading 
El until mid-day. Her features are regular, her 
complexion the most smooth and polished it is 
possible to conceive; and her hair of raven 
black, flows profusely in natural ringlets over 
her finely moulded neck and shoulders. 

A few hours before the death of Henry II. 
Catherine de Medicis, sent the duchess de 
Valentinois an order to retire from court, and 
at the same time demanded restitution of some 
precious stones belonging to the crown. 

“Ts the king dead ?” demanded Diana, in a 
haughty tone. 


‘No, madam,” was the reply of the mes- 
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senger ; “ but it is impossible his majesty can 
last out the day.” 

“ Then I have as yet no master to obey,” re- 
plied the duchess : “and when the prince is no 
more, I shall be too much subdued by anguish of 
mind, to be sensible of the insults my enemies 
would heap upon me.” 

Diana was too well acquainted with the vices 
of courts not to be aware that gratitude can 
never outlive disgrace. She felt in proportion 
as her ascendency had been great, the more ter- 
rible would prove her reverses. She was aban- 
doned by almost every friend, and immediately 
after the king’s death-retired to her castle of 
Anet, where she continues to indulge her me- 
lancholy, arrayed in her favourite colours, black 
and white. In various parts of the castle is to 
be seen her favourite motto :— 

“ Omnium victorem vici.” 

“JT have conquered the conqueror of all,’ 
the legend that originally was devised for a 
beautiful medal, representing the duchess de 
Valentinois trampling the prostrate image of 
K 3 
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love beneath her feet. From this and various 
other circumstances, there are many who be- 
lieve that the attachment which subsisted’ be- 
tween her and Henry was merely the purest 
and the highest friendship. 

The trifling influence which Catherine de Me- 
dicis had acquired during the lifetime of her hus- 
band, received a severe shock upon his decease ; 
for Francis IT., passionately fond of his queen, 
entirely has given himself up to the guidance of 
her uncles, the duke of Guise and the cardinal 
of Lorraine. These are the two who now rule 
in France; but there are ma ny others of high 
merit and distinction, belonging to the same 
family. Of these one of the most extraordi- 
nary is the grand prior of France,.who is not 
only one of the most expert mariners of the 
kingdom, but no less famed on shore; for, hay- 
ing taken part in different battles by land, 
he uniformly acquitted himself with valour and 
honour. He is also an excellent equestrian, 
which is a circumstance I never before witnessed 


in one reared to the sea. 
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I was present a few days ago at Am- 
boise, when Francis II. ordered the amusement 
of riding at the ring or the quintin ; and I ecan- 
not refrain from describing the spectacle, as it 
was one of the most ludicrous I ever saw. On 
that occasion the grand prior was the opponent 
of the duke de Nemours, accounted one of the 
most expert horsemen in France. Each bore 
away the ring ten times in succession on the 
spear’s point ; but the grand prior having suc- 
ceeded on the eleventh trial, was proclaimed 
victor. So much for the sport, but it was the 
costume of the competitors which was the 
source of the greatest amusement. The grand 
prior was mounted on a barbed steed, very gaily 
attired as an Egyptian woman, wearing a 
large round hat (or Capeline) in the Egyptian 
fashion. His gown and accoutrements were of 
velvet and-tatfata much puffed out; and on his 
left arm, he had an ape dressed in the trappings 
of a baby, the expression of whose visage drew 
incessant peals of laughter from the beholders. 


The animal, however, at length much incom- 
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moded him in running his course, the motion of 
the horse making it cling with its claws to the 
rider ; and after the performance of four tilts in 
this state, he was obliged to drop the monkey 
and continue the exercises without. 

The duke of Nemours was habited as a citi- 
zen’s wife, with her cap and robe of black 
cloth, while at the girdle hung a large household 
purse and a capacious ring, loaded with a hun- 
i] dred keys dangling from a weighty silver chain. 
He entered the arena on a beautiful roan called 
Réal, which had been tutored by the first 
equerry of Monsieur le Vidasme and the duke 
de Nemours, to make two regular paces and 
then a leap, springing to a considerable height. 
In short the whole length of the alley of the 
pleasure grounds of Amboise was performed in 
five leaps and ten paces, from first to last the 
duke de Nemours preserving his seat with such 
grace as to win the admiration of all spectators, 
men and women alike. The most amusing part 
of the entertainment, however, to the public 


taste was, to observe the seeming housewife, 
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with her multiplicity of keys, creating a noisc 
hike the sound of bells at every leap of the 
horse, the rider increasing to the utmost of his 
power the jingling sound of his homely orna- 
ments. All this I witnessed ; and certainly it 
was one of the most amusing spectacles I had 
beheld since my return from Italy, though one 
wondered afterwards how one could have the 


folly to laugh at it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


[ HAVE mentioned our residence at Amboise, 
and I must now explain what took the court 
to that remote place, though I will dwell as 
little as possible on the horrible events that 
there occurred, for they were most painful to 
me at the time, and I cannot but think dis- 
graceful to those implicated in them. I was at 
the time as ignorant as any one of the motives 
of our removal from Blois to Amboise, and 
wondered with the rest at the change; but 
very soon rumours of dangers began to spread 


about the court, and the throng of armed men 
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continually pressing into the town, convinced 
me that something was amiss. Our first days 
there passed in pleasures, the last in alarms. 
At length however it became generally known 
that large bodies of the heretics were advancing 
in arms against the town, for the purpose of 
seizing upon the person of the king. Multi- 
tudes of their confederates were said to be in 
Amboise itself; and no one knew whom to 
trust. But the duke of Guise and the cardinal 
of Lorraine were prepared for the event; and 
indeed the removal to Amboise originated, we 
now found, in the desire to place the royal 
family in a more secure, town than Blois. 
Troops were sent out in different directions, 
engagements took place with different bodies 
of the rebels; their chief named La Renaudie, 
was killed ; and a multitude of prisoners were 
brought into the town. But now a work of 
butchery commenced that I cannot think of 
without horror. The windows, the water 
spouts, the battlements, were used as gibbets, 


and one could turn no where without seeing a 
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body quivering in the air, or finding the pave- 
ment stained with human blood. No form of 
trial was used; no preliminary investigation’; 
all who were brought in by the troops of the 
court were put to death; and, at length, exe- 
cutioners in number sufficient being wanting to 
kill the prisoners separately, a multitude were 
drowned in the Loire. How far this would have 
been carried none can tell; but the young queen, 
with her heart torn by the frightful spectacle 
hourly .before her eyes, petitioned her husband 
earnestly to show mercy, and an edict of am- 
nesty was published to all who would return 
to their homes peaceably. 

The massacre was not yet over however; 
and the prayers even of the young queen were 
ineffectual to save a small body of noble pri- 
soners, who should have been spared upon 
every principle of honor and justice. Their 
leader was the count de Castelnau, who had 
advanced to the castle of Nozay (one of the 
rendezvous of the conspirators) not precisely 


knowing, it seems, the object for which he had 
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been summoned, and every one admits that 
there never was a more loyal, brave and honest 
gentleman. The duke of Nemours was sent 
against him, and in a parley, represented to 
him the crime of taking arms against his 
sovereign. Castelnau replied, that he was not 
in arms against the king, but merely came to 
present a remonstrance against the tyranny of 
the Guises. The duke of Nemours then pro- 
mised him, and gave it under his hand, that if 
he and his companions would lay down their 
arms, they should be perfectly safe. Castelnau 
yielded at once, and came into Amboise peace- 
ably. No sooner was he there, however, than 
he was thrown into prison, brought to trial, 
and condemned. In vain the duke of Nemours 
urged his plighted word, in vain the beautiful 
Mary went on her knees to pray for Castel- 
nau’s life. His head was struck off without 
mercy, and the court soon after retired from 
Amboise, to seek, in other scenes, forgetfulness 
of the dark spectacle that city had presented. 


During all the events of which I have lately 
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been speaking, I kept a watchful eye upon the 
fading color and wasting appearance of king 
Francis II., and was astonished to remark 
that so completely did love blind the eyes of 
Mary, his queen, that she remained totally 
unconscious of the blow by which she was 
threatened. 

In order to change the monotony of the 
scene, after conferences at Fontainbleau, the 
court removed from the capital to Orleans, 
where the royal couple were welcomed with all 
the solemnities and honour due to their rank. 
Balls were given by the bourgeoisie of the 
town, masks performed, and a constant round 
of festivities and rejoicings kept up, which 
testified the love and loyalty of the good in- 
habitants of Orleans for their sovereigns. 

Weeks thus passed in merriment and joy, 
and fresh fétes were in preparation, when on a- 
sudden his majesty, Francis, was attacked by 
the most exeruciating pains in the head and 
ear; and nothing was seen but consternation 


and consultations with every eminent medical 
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man who could be found. For some time the 
absolute nature of the disorder could not be 
discovered; but it terminated in an imposthume 
affecting the brain, under which, the king 
lingered for a short time in the greatest pos- 
sible agony, and at length terminated his 
mortal career. 

A blow so unexpected by Mary and the 
French nation, created a dark and painful 
sensation throughout the realm, and more par- 
ticularly in the capital. Persons were not 
wanting to declare publicly that the young 
king had not come fairly by his end, but that 
some corrosive poison had been poured into 
his ear, which had first wasted his frame, and 
then gradually destroyed him. What pretence 
there could be for such a suspicion I cannot 
comprehend ; for the most careful consider- 
ation of the subject did not show one, of all 
those allied by blood, or otherwise, to the 
prince, on whom a doubt could rest. 

Nothing can exceed the sorrow of the Scot- 


tish queen under this dreadful event; none 
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but her chosen and dearest associates are ad- 
mitted to her presence; she debars herself 
from every enjoyment. One third of the day 
is spent in prayer; and the only solace she 
permits herself seems to be mournful medita- 
tion over her irreparable loss. 

This profound grief, instead of receiving alle- 
viation from any tender attentions of Catherine 
de Medicis, is on the contrary aggravated by 
small tokens of jealous suspicions, continually 
occurring on the part of the latter; for it has 
long been apparent that the preponderance of 
the family of Guise, is obnoxious to the queen 
dowager; and Mary of Scotland, as the niece 
of the duke and the cardial, is in consequence- 
looked upon with an eye of doubt and dis- 
like. 

This unpleasant state of things, has made the 
queen of Scots resolve to seek an asylum, for 
the time, in the palace of her uncle, the eardi- 
nal of Lorraine. There then she intends to 
remain, until it shall be decided whether it is 


politic for her to remain in France, or repair to 
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take possession of her own throne and king- 
dom. 

As my attendance was to be dispensed with 
on this occasion, I returned to my residence in 
Paris, where I have now been for some weeks ; 
and probably by this time queen Mary is under 
the roof of her uncle. 

I have little to record since my arrival ; and 
I shall fill up the next page or two, for mine 
own especial satisfaction, with some cireum- 
stances that I should be pained to leave unre- 
corded regarding the early yearsof my beau- 
tiful queen. 

At the age of fifteen her beauty was already 
resplendent; and her corporeal perfection was 
only excelled by that of the mind. The utmost 
eare had been taken of her education, and she 
had rendered herself perfectly mistress of several 
languages. When only thirteen years and a 
half old, she delivered a Latin oration, composed 
by herself, before Henry Il., Catherine his 
queen, and the whole court assembled, in the 


erand hall of the Louvre, in the course of 
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which, in opposition to the generally received 
opinion, she maintained that it was right for 
women to be classically taught and acquainted 
with all the liberal sciences. 

Before her marriage, she uniformly devoted 
four hours daily to reading, and there are few 
of the sciences upon which she cannot converse 
fluently. She is passionately fond of poetry, 
and particularly of the works of Ronsard, 
Monsieur du Bellay, and Monsieur de Maison 
Fleur. Even her native tongue, which in others 
sounds rude and vulgar, becomes, with her, soft 
and pleasing; and as if the ear were subser- 
vient to the eye, every word that falls from her 
lips seems musical. 

Yes, she is indeed very beautiful in whatever 
garb she may assume, even in her wu1re habili- 
ments of mourning, which set her off to infinite 
advantage, since the fairness of her complexion 
vies with the whiteness of her veil, which only 
proves a foil to her loveliness. On her appear- 
ance in this costume, indeed, a ballad has been 
written much in vogue at court, running as fol- 


lows: 
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L’on void, sous blanc atour 
En grand deuil et tristesses, 
Se pourmener maint tour, 
De beauté la Déesse, 
Tenant le trait en main 


De son fils inhumain. 


Et amour sans fronteau, 
Voletter autour d’elle, 
Déguisant son bandeau 
En un funebre voile ; 
Ou sont ces mots ecrits ; 


Mourir, ou etre pris !* 
These verses are attributed, whether rightly 


or wrongly I know not, to Ronsard, who, as I 


* Thus Anglicised. 


Array’d in spotless white, 
Deep mourning’s snowy guise, 
Appears to charm the sight 
Venus——to mortal eyes s— 
Grasping within her lilly hand 
The source of woe—her son’s fell brand. 


Of Bandeau ’reft, the boy, 
Around her wings his flight, 
The garland erst of joy 
Disguis’d in veil of night :— 
Whereon these words engrav’d appear 
Die—or thine Heart surrender here! AvTHOR. 
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have said, is held in high esteem by the queen. 
In happier days, not many months ago, Mary 
testified the sense she entertained of his merits, 
by presenting him with a splendid beaufet of 
plate, worth two thousand crowns. Among 
the ornamental pieces was a representation of 
mount Parnassus, over which Pegasus appeared 
in full fight, with the following motto :— 
‘“ A Ronsard, [ Apollon de la source des Muses.” 

As queen Mary has already taken up her 
abode with the cardinal of Lorraine, or is about 
to do so, it may not be amiss to mention a few 
facts concerning this domineering churchman, 
who, though possessing in the most eminent 
degree all the mental qualities for which the 
family is so conspicuous, cannot govern an ir- 
rascibility of temper, which frequently hurries 
him to the commission of acts both eruel and 
unjust. 

Charles de Guise cardinal of Lorraine, is 
second son of the first duke, Claude of Guise, 
and having acted as minister to Francis II., 


at present fulfils the same function, under the 
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reigning monarch Charles IX. He combines, 
as faras I am judge of him, with that insati- 
able ambition so apparent in his family, many 
noble qualifications, which act in some degree 
as a palliation of a vice, which can never be 
fully excused, as the results are always disas- 
trous to the interests of a public. This prince 
pursued his studies with great zeal and assiduity ; 
and when only fifteen years of age, he was in- 
stalled archbishop of Rheims. He then pre- 
sented himself at court, where he became dis- 
tinguished by his talents and insinuating man- 
ners. He did not make any great progress 
with Henry IT., owing all favours which he did 
receive to the generosity of the duchess of 
Valentinois. Independent of the income ac- 
cruing from his see, he possessed an immense 
fortune, bequeathed him by his uncle, cardinal 
John of Lorraine; but the latter was expended 
in augmenting the number of his partisans, and 
in consequence his revenue is scarcely adequate 
to defray the expenses of his establishment. 


On visiting pope Paul IV., for the purpose 
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of persuading that pontiff to join the alliance 
against Austria, he was honoured with the dig- 
nity of cardinal of Angiers, under pretext that 
his family had claims on the territories of An- 
jou; but he did not dare to assume the title on 
re-entering France. 

The loss of the battle of St. Quentin tended 
to encrease the power of the Guises, who served 
the state well during the captivity of Montmo- 
renci, and themselves better still. On the death 
of Henry II., the greatest share of power, very 
naturally fell to the house of Guise; but, still 
it seemed necessary for the cardinal to establish 
himself in the favour of the dowager queen, 
and for that purpose, he consented to—or as 
some will have it, suggested—the banishment of 
Diana of Poitiers from the court. Not all the 
transcendent qualities of the cardinal, can ever 
cleanse his character from the consummate 
meanness of such an act; fur all the influence, 
he for a short time acquired over her royal lover, 
was solely the result of her complaisance. Such 


a blow, therefore, from such a quarter, was 
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least to be expected ; but she received the com- 
mand to retire from Paris, with that calm dig- 
nity of which, not even surprise could deprive 
her. 

On becoming minister of Francis II., sup- 
ported by the influence of his niece, queen Mary, 
the cardinal set no bounds to his inordinate am- 
bition ; and, fully aware that his excessive pride 
had rendered him odious, he passed an edict 
prohibiting the wearing of arms, apprehensive, 
it is said, of assassination. He also disbanded 
those ancient corps, on which he could not 
depend for his own private objects, replacing 
them by troops of Germans and _ Italians. 
Finding that the applications for reward to a 
young and facile monarch were innumerable, 
he caused a gallows to be erected at the en- 
trance of the palace of Fontainbleau, an in- 
scription over which announced, that any indi- 
vidual, who should present himself at court, 
to demand a recompense for past services, 
should be gibbeted for his pains. As minister 


of Charles 1X., the cardinal of Lorraine has 
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already commenced his career, by openly pro- 
claiming war to the knife against the Huguenot 
party ; and doubtless the menace will net be 
unfulfilled, if one may judge of the future from 
the past, which has left traces of his bigotry and 
his remorselessness in the smoking ruins of 
villages and hamlets, and in torrents of the 
blood of mistaken sectaries. 

While writing the last words regarding the 
character of the uncle, a packet was delivered 
to me from the niece, in which she excused 
herself, in the most soothing language, for any 
coldness which her conduct might have seemed 
to show towards one, whom she is pleased to 
eall so faithful and attached as myself, advert- 
ing to the melancholy subject of her husband’s 
death, and pointing. to the deep gloom which 
had fallen upon her in consequence. In the 
end of the letter, she desired me, without 
loss of time, to remit to her an account of all 
the open and secret proceedings of queen 
Elizabeth, which I had discovered, as it had 


now become apparent that the English queen 
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meditated active interference in the affairs of 
Scotland, and might even attempt to gain pos- 
session of her cousin’s person, by ‘stratagem, 
and then compel her to sanction such proceed- 
ines as might meet her own interested views. 

Being thus appealed to, I have entered into 
an elaborate analysis of the various letters I had 
intercepted, as an agent of the court of Rome, 
and of the secrets I had discovered through 
well feed informants, and more particularly 
through a channel in the Louvre, whence I 
gained an insight into some of the prominent 
features of the queen dowager’s policy. 

This reply seems to have awakened the prin- 
cess to a sense of danger, the extent of which 
she had by no means anticipated. Her mother 
the queen regent of Scotland, had now been 
dead more than six months, leaving the king- 
dom in great confusion; and a copy of my 
letter has been expedited to the members of 
the Scottish government, who were appointed 
by the late queen to guard the interests of her 


daughter. 
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It will be seen, that I neglected, at what 
was perhaps the proper place, to speak of the 
death of Mary of Guise, queen dowager of 
Scotland ; but it is merely necessary to men- 
tion here, that worn out with vexation at hav- 
ing so many hostile parties to keep in sub- 
jection, and such political feuds to encounter, 
even the masculine mind of a Guise at length 
sunk under the burthen, and she rendered 
up a spirit, which had known no peace since 
her husband’s death, on the 10th of June 
1560. On her death bed, she besought her 
counsellors to exert their utmost efforts to in- 
duce her daughter to return to Scotland, hoping 
that the presence of one so good and so beauti- 
ful, their fellow country woman, and their born 
queen, would allay the turbulence of the Scot- 
tish nobility. We shall see what the result will 
be, if Mary yields to this view; but, I much 
fear for the result, from some knowledge of the 


character of the nation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


I HAVE now been for some time formally ap- 
pointed secretary to queen Mary, though still 
holding my more secret office from the court of 
Rome ; and my devotion and quiet attachment 
has had its reward in winning the full and en- 
tire confidence of my royal mistress. But I 
must proceed to recapitulate some of the events 
of the last two months. As the period of the 
queen’s return to Paris approached, I employed 
myself in arranging all her papers and placing 


them in such precise order that all the cor- 
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respondence regarding any subject necessary 
to be referred to, might be found in a moment. 

To recreate myself in the evenings, [ was 
accustomed to seek the bowers of the palace 
gardens, and my walks were wont to be pro- 
longed until after nightfall, meditating sadly 
yet sweetly, over the past and the future. 

I was enjoying one of these grateful reveries, 
recalling Turin to my mind’s eye, with many a 
i vivid recollection of my youth, when literally 
" almost as if by magic, a stranger stood at my 
side, and said something which I did not well 
hear. Startled at the abrupt intrusion, I con- 
tinued silent for some moments; and the other 
man, who wore a mask, proceeded thus. 

“ | had believed, signor Rizzio, that a speedier 
and more important meeting, would have 
taken place between us, the result of which 
must have proved either propitious to your 
future hopes in the highest degree, or fatal to 
your prospects for ever. Hast thou no recol- 
lection of me? and are there not circumstances 


that bring me to thy remembrance 2” 
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“If I mistake not,’ I said; “in the person 
before me I behold the same individual who 
when [I resided near Saint Germain |’ Auxerois, 
favoured me with a midnight visit, accom- 
panied by circumstances of too much note, not 
to remain in my recollection. But in order 
not to waste the time in useless parley, if you 
are empowered to speak candidly, and not 
have recourse to vague ambiguities, why not at 
once state what is the nature of your errand? 
You shall then receive from me a definitive and 
straightforward answer.” 

“As far as I am permitted at the present 
moment,” replied the stranger, “I will con- 
duct myself with the candour you require, and 
begin by acquainting you that not an action 
upon your part has taken place since our last 
interview, of which the most scrupulous note has 
not been taken. Thus we know that, though 
such is not always the case with secretaries, 
you possess the unbounded confidence of your 
mistress, and are consequently aware of all her 


intentions in reference to Scotland, when she 
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goes back to take possession of that king- 
dom.” 

“ Your latter assertion, signor,’ i an- 
swered coldly ; “is a convincing proof that, 
however acute the emissaries employed to 
watch over my proceedings may have been, 
they have on one subject, at least, laboured 
under a complete error. I am as ignorant of 
the queen’s proceedings with the Scottish coun- 
cil of state, now acting as her representatives, in 
regard to her future views respecting the realm 
of Scotland, as the most perfect stranger. I 
do indeed boast her majesty’s confidence; and, 
when consulted, have, with diffidence tendered 
my advice; but that has never been asked re- 
garding her hereditary kingdom, of the affairs 
of which I have no knowledge, never having 
set my foot upon its shores.” 

The stranger paused for a minute or two in 
thought, and then replied — 

“ Your mistress will speedily arrive in Paris; 
and after the expiration of a few weeks, her de- 


parture for Scotland must take place. Not 
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until subsequent to her landing on the Scottish 
shores, shall I again present myself to your 
eyes; but remember that meeting, when it 
does take place, must be decisive, either, as I 
previously informed you, making or marring 
your fortunes for ever.” 

“ My good sir,” I answered; “it is in vain 
to try by such words, either to frighten or 
seduce me ; I know my duty and shall perform 
it faithfully, protected by a stronger hand than 
that of the queen of Scotland.” 

“ By the ring I carry on my finger,” an- 
swered the stranger in a stern tone, “you are 
aware of the mistressI serve. She, signor Riz- 
Z10, is constituted of no such malleable matter 
as the Scottish queen. Her resolves are uni- 
formly fixed and irrevocable; and when her 
enmity 1s excited, it is rare indeed to find the 
offender escape with life, I speak for your warn- 
ing; and remember that there are many such 
as this,in hands that will not scruple to use 
them.” 


As the stranger pronounced the concluding 
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words, a poniard, as upon his former visit, 
was displayed before me, at which I affected to 
feel the most sovereign contempt, observing 
that the most fitting opportunity to produce 
such an instrument was when there was oc- 
easion to use it. 

Without farther words, the stranger, only 
making a slight inclination of the head, darted 
from my side, and I again found myself en- 
vironed by silence and by solitude. 

Though to my masked visitant I assumed an 
appearance of perfect coolness, during the in- 
terview, my mind was occupied with thoughts of 
a far different complexion, as from the more 
explicit manner in which he had expressed 
himself, it became obvious that the views and 
purposes of queen Mary were the secret sought 
to be extracted from me, and that the alter- 
native offered me was: fortune, as the reward 
of treachery, or death, in the event of my 
maintaining an honourable silence. I should 
not have experienced much apprehension, for, 


threatened people live long they say, had I not 
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solved the mystery respecting the personage 
by whom the masked stranger was employed— 
a personage whose character was sufficient 
security for the execution of any dark act she 
menaced. 

Having weighed every circumstance, and 
being so completely bound in honour and duty 
to the interests of queen Mary, I came to the 
determination of explicitly telling her the 
nature of the interviews I had already had 
with the stranger, and what, as he said, was to 
be the result of a third and final meeting. 

The day of the queen’s entrance into Paris, 
on her return from the long visit she had paid 
to her uncle, the cardinal, at length dawned. 
It was now the month of June. But woe is 
me, never had Paris before witnessed such a win- 
try spring, or such an inauspicious commence- 
ment of summer. No sun diffused his glorious 

rays through the heavens. Bleak piercing 
winds and incessant cold rains, swept through 
the atmosphere, the elements seeming to act in 
harmony with the public feeling of grief that 
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the flower of Scotland, the ornament of 
France, was perhaps on the eve of being 
snatched away for ever. 

As soon as I was blessed with her presence, 
I laid before my mistress, a plain apercu, of 
the mode I had pursued in respect to the mul- 
tiplicity of her documents, as well of a Pprivate 
as of a political character, which afforded her 
creat satisfaction; and perceiving that the 
state of Mary’s mind, at the moment, was well 
calculated to receive my tale, I commenced a 
recital of every event that had occurred be- 
tween the masked unknown and myself. 

The queen was shocked and alarmed. She 
saw the peril in which I was placed, well 
knowing that tortures would not duce me to 
betray her; and her mind in consequence be- 
came greatly depressed. We conversed for 
some time over the affair, without coming to 
any conclusion; and at length she dismissed 
me, and remained alone to ponder upon the 
matter, as on her could be placed my only hope 


of succour in such an emergency. 
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The whole of the day proved bleak and 
cheerless; and the following morn teemed 
with similar winds and showers. An apathy 
and listlessness seemed to pervade all ranks of 
society. Some stragglers, indeed, desirous to 
testify their affectionate solicitudes for Mary, 
presented themselves under her windows at the 
Louvre ; but Mary herself did not appear. 

As may be imagined, the queen was daily 
locked in her cabinet for hours, with her uncles 
the duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine, 
who were eager to give her every instruction 
regarding the nature of the existing European 
policy, the state of the realm of Scotland, and 
in particular the hostile aspect manifested by 
England towards her, notwithstanding various 
efforts which had been lately made to conciliate 


the English queen. 
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Among the countless favours heaped upon 
me by the queen, immediately after the solem- 
nization of her marriage, was her appointing 
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me four chambers in that part of the Louvre 
allotted to herself. The main entrance com- 
municated with the minor gallery, but there 
was however another portal entering the fur- 
ther extremity of the suite, from a trelliced 
yiranda commanding a delightful view of the 
pleasure grounds. In this apartment I took 
infinite delight, for, though the opening of the 
summer was inauspicious, all that could be 
gleaned from the face of nature to solace the 
mind was here attainable. Two of my frequent 
visitants were the Sieurs du Bellay and Maison 
Fleur, with whom I passed here some most 
delightful evenings, in conversation upon lite- 
rature and art. 

Upon one occasion du Bellay, who was him- 
self of a gay and facetious character, gave me 
several anecdotes of the famous doctor Rabelais 
of Meudon, enquiring whether I should feel 
pleased to make acquaintance with so singular 
a being? I eagerly embraced the offer; and 


my friend, who had frequently visited the sa- 
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tirical priest, appointed the ensuing day for our 
excursion to the residence of Rabelais. 

In the course of our little tour to Meudon, 
the fame which the person we were about to 
visit had acquired, prompted me to make every 
inquiry imaginable respecting him, of my friend 
du Bellay, the joyous bent of whose mind and 
his thorough acquaintance with all the early 
eccentricities of the doctor, afforded an inex- 
haustible fund of amusement by the way. He 
informed me that at the beginning of Rabelais’ 
ecclesiastical career, during his noviciate in a 
monastery, he thought fit, on the celebration of 
some festival, peculiarly honoured by the insti- 
tution in which he was, and on which occasion 
every lamp and taper was usually lighted in the 
chapel, to seize a moment just before the ser- 
vice, when the whole fraternity were engaged 
in offering up certain prayers each in his own 
cell, to extinguish every light in the church, 
except those burning before the images of the 
two thieves crucified with our Lord. 


A great multitude uniformly attended, on the 
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occasion of this festival, and it would be impos- 
sible to paint the universal consternation both of 
the populace and of the brotherhood, when in- 
stead of entering their temple of worship in the 
midst of a blaze of light, they found the inte- 
rior in almost total darkness. Of course every 
expedient was resorted to, to discover the de- 
linquent; and the result was, that the offence 
was clearly proved against Rabelais, who was 
in consequence sentenced to suffer a flagellation 
on the bare back, one stroke from each of the 
fraternity, and to be incarcerated within four 
walls during the term of a month, with bread 
and water for his food. The flagellation, though 
severe, he endured with his wonted composure ; 
and during his imprisonment with bread and 
water for one whole month, his constant occu- 
pation was the composing of virulent sarcasms 
in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and various modern 
languages, which he vociferated through the 
door of his prison with stentorian lungs, to the 
complete dismay of the fraternity, who had an 


opportunity of hearing their secret vices ex- 
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posed in plain language, and all the quackery 
of the institution laid bare. At the termination 
of his penance, he of course did not continue 
four-and-twenty hours an inmate of the monas- 
tery, the monks, if possible, feeling happier to 
get rid of such a troublesome guest than did 
Rabelais on being restored to freedom. Havy- 
ing, in consequenence of his deep and extraor- 
dinary erudition, speedily acquired the post of 
secretary to an ecclesiastical dignitary of the 
highest rank, he soon found himself with his 
patron on the route for Rome, in which city his 
ungovernable propensity to satire led him to 
renew his eccentricities ; and he began at once 
by assailing his holiness in some comments, 
respecting the kissing of the holy slipper, which 
were so gross and offensive, that the pope's 
wrath was kindled to the highest degree, and 
but for the assistance of his patron, who had 
him secretly smuggled out of the city, there is 
little doubt but death would have been the pe- 
nalty of his raillery. 


The keenness of Rabelais’ wit, his biting satire 
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and love of buffoonery, have caused him to be 
likened by many to the elder Brutus when as- 
suming theappearance of idiotcy; for there can 
be no doubt that more eccentricity than is na- 
tural, is affected by the curé of Meudon, in 
order to have scope afforded him for the ample 
indulgence of his sarcastic humour. Nothing in- 
deed escapes his lash: not even the church of 
which he is a priest ; for it must be obvious to 
every one, that, in his inexplicable romance of 
Pantagruel and the great giant Gargantua, he 
even goes out of his way to express the most 
sovereign contempt for religion and its ministers. 
It is impossible not to comprehend at a 
elance the indecorous allusions incessantly made 
by the writer to the most sacred passages of 
Holy Writ, and the divine mysteries of Chris- 
tianity. For instance, what can be more clear 
than the allusions to papigots, cardingots, evi- 
gots, §c.? However, as nothing can so com- 
pletely display the mind of a man under any 


ordinary circumstances as his private conversa- 
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tion, I shall now proceed to narrate a part of 
that which took place during our interview. 
After I had been introduced by Sieur du 
Bellay in due form, and my situation as an agent 
of the holy see clearly explained, the doctor 
turning to his old acquaintance with a smile, 
observed : “We must be wary in our speech, 
or perhaps the canon of the vatican may batter 
down our humble vicarage house of Meudon. 
No matter, Signor, though you are a papal 
emissary, and of course rigidly bound to sup- 
port ancient prejudices, I shall not be afraid of 
avowing my opinions whatever they are. All 
your fulminations cannot impede the march of 
mind. By you the Old Testament is doubtless 
regarded as a work impregnated throughout 
with the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Now 
my opinion, and it is that of many of the most 
learned men, is, that no such a personage as 
your boasted Moses ever existed, his life, from 
the cradle to the grave, being a mere fable, and 
nothing but a repetition of an old Arabian 
M 3 
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story handed down to the Greeks, and subse- 
quently adopted by the Hebrews. Bacchus, 
according to the Arabians, was rescued from the 
waters; he traversed the Red Sea dry footed; 
a column of fire conducted his army ; he en- 
graved his edicts upon two slabs of stone; and 
rays of light issued from his forehead. Re- 
semblances of such a glaring nature lead me 
to conjecture that the Jews attributed to a sup- 
positious Moses the attributes of the good old 
Arabian Bacchus.” 

“Might not both Greeks and Arabians,” 
I asked, “ borrow their traditions of the Jews, 
disfiguring what they stole?’ 

“No,” he answered; “the writings of the 
Greeks were freely promulgated throughout Asia, 
while those of the Jews remained scrupulously 
hidden from the eyes of all nations. Again, is 
it not probable that the metamorphosis of Lot's 
wife into a pillar of salt, was derived from the 
fable of Euridice, that Samson is the type of 
Hercules, and the sacrifice of the daughter of 


Jeptha imitated from that of Iphigenia?” 
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Rabelais paused, as if expecting some reply 
upon my part; but although the answer was 
very simple, that the literature of the Hebrews 
was incontestibly far more ancient than the 
most remote traditions of the Greeks, and 
therefore, if either borrowed from the other, it 
must have been the latter, yet there was some- 
thing so entertaining in his bold assertions, that 
I preferred listening to his harangue; and he 
returned to the charge accordingly. 

The original Egyptians were reputed thieves; 
and Diodorus tells us that an Ethiopian con- 
queror, anxious to purge the soil of such depre- 
dators, exiled the miscreants to the deserts of 
Sinai and Mount Oreb, having previously am- 
putated half their noises, that they might thus 
be recognized, and no longer infest the soil of 
Egypt with their spoliations. Diodorus more- 
over states that the country whither they were 
banished was destitute of the means of afford- 
ing sustenance, which is a literal fact as regards 
the tract of territory from Pharan to Eber. 


‘he unfortunate losers of their noses therefore 
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were merely enabled to procure, from cisterns 
in the desert, stagnant and half putrid water, 
the result of which excellent beverage was 
scurvy and leprosy. They nevertheless, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, found nets, and caught 
quails, whereon they subsisted, in confirmation 
of which statement, innumerable flights of 
those birds at certain periods cross the Red Sea 
and repair to the desert. Thus far there is 
nothing which can appear revolting to the 


I shall how- 


ever now proceed to inquire whether this tribe 


common sense of your worship. 
of curtailed noses were the fathers of the 
Jewish race, whose children, reared to plunder, 
found their way, by slow degrees, to Palestine, 
part of which they conquered. I am well 
aware that the Jews arrogate to themselves a 
far different descent, pretending that the Chal- 
deans were their forefathers-through the line 


But the book of Exodus ex- 


pressly states that prior to their inhabiting 


of Abraham. 


the desert, they plundered the Egyptians of 


their vestments, gold and silver, utensils, &c., 
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end that their nourishment in the desert con- 
sisted of quails. This is very like the account 
of the original Egyptians by the old Pagans. 
Hence I am led to infer that the Israelites 
were no other than the progeny of those thieves 
who had been expelled from his dominions 
by the monarch Actisan. Such a supposition, 
it may be said, is not admissible: because, in 
the book of Exodus, although it is allowed 
they stole the riches of the Egyptians, they 
were not expelled upon that account. No 
certain induction can be gleaned from the 
eightieth psalm either for or against the Jews, 
although it only mentions their having come 
out of Egypt. It may morever be urged by 
the devout that the account of Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Manetho and Eratosthenes, respect- 
ing the Israelites, must give way to the assert- 
ions contained in their own history ; and some 
will not seruple to say that, if these truths are 
of such a superior quality as to bewilder our 
intellects, we may thence infer, that their origin 


is divine, and consequently the less we are able 
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to understand them the more we ought to re- 
spect them. However I only speak from learned 
authors, who have shrewdly imagined that 
these expelled robbers were the self same 
Jews who wandered in the desert, because the 
spot where they remained for a season was 
denominated Rhinocolure, that is to say—nose- 
cut—a country in the vicinity of Mount Carmel, 
the deserts of Sur, Ethan, Sin, Oreb, &e. In 
support of their hypothesis, it is further alleged 
that the Jews had no regular form of worship 
—perfectly corresponding with the occupation 


of thieves—which unfixed state of religious 


ereed is supported by numerous scriptural pas- 
sages. For instance— Moses espoused the 
daughter of a Mlidianitish priest, named 
Jethro, but we do not find that the Midianites 
acknowledged the same Divinity who subse- 
quently appeared to Moses in the burning bush 
near Mount Oreb. Saint Stephen, also, the 
first Christian martyr, infers, in the seventh 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, that the 


Jews, when inhabiting the desert, adored the 
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Host of Heaven, that is to say, the stars and 
planets, and that they carried the tabernacle 
of Moloch and the star of the god Remphan, 
in order to adore them. From all these proofs 
I am led to believe that the Jews had no estab- 
lished religion of any kind, until after their 
return from the Babylonian captivity. The 
proofs indeed are so strong that I cannot but 
believe those captive Jews, so long deprived of 
any established religion, were the descendants 
of a troop of banditti without any code of laws 
or morality for their guide. This conjecture 
becomes the more probable when we recollect 
that the very period at which the kings of 
Ethiopia and Egypt banished a troop of ma- 
rauders into the desert, after having mutilated 
them, is precisely that at which, as the bible 
has it, the Israelites took flight under the 
guidance of Moses. Josephus too asserts that 
Moses made war against the Ethiopians; and 
what the historian deems warfare might pro- 
bably be construed by the Egyptians into 


plunder. At all events you will, I believe, agree 
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with me in allowing that the Israelites in quit- 

ting Egypt, robbed their masters of gold and 

silver, vases, habiliments, &c., and that the sole 

difference existing hetween their crime and that 

of the common felon of our day was, their hay- 

ing, according to their own account, plundered 

by the ordinance of the Almighty. But there 

does not exist a common cut-purse who may 

not advance an argument equally plausible. 

hi Where is the country in which such glaring 
iniquity would remain unpunished ?” 

“T could not help replying that the worthy 
doctor had left out of all consideration, that 
the Egyptians had for four centuries oppressed 
and plundered the Jews, and had employed 
their labor for their own purposes without re- 
payment. I added too, that there was an air 
of sincerity and truthfulness about the Mosaic 
account which carried great weight with it.” 

But the priest of Meudon only laughed at 
what he called my capacity of swallowing 
eamels. “If you believe all this,’ he said, “ I 


trust you believe all that is written by authors 
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as credible as Moses, of the great city of 
Thebes ; from each of the hundred gates of which 
we are gravely assured, issued tenthousand com- 
batants as well as two hundred armed war-cha- 
riots, making a million soldiers in one city, with- 
out calculating the drivers, and the warriors upon 
each vehicle, who, enumerating only two men to 
every chariot, would make a total of forty 
thousand souls more. To accomplish such a 
wonder, Thebes must have contained five or six 
millions of persons, and at the present day 
there are not three millions of inhabitants 
throughout Egypt. Nay, Diodorus of Sicily, 
when writing his history, did not compute the 
natives as more numerous, which was a death- 
blow to the tales of his predecessors. "Who can 
eredit the fable of Sesostris marching from 
Egypt at the head of six hundred thousand 
combatants, and twenty-seven thousand war- 
chariots, or the manner in which this conquest 
of the universe was prepared. On the faith of 
a dream, the father of this prince determined 


that his son should accomplish the expedition ; 
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for dreams were then certain advices sent by 
heaven, and the source of all grand enterprises. 
The parent monarch, whose name by the by has 
not been clearly transmitted to posterity, issued 
an edict that every male child in his dominions, 
born on the same day as his son, should aid in 
effecting the subjugation of the world, and to 
make them so many heroes, he did not permit 
them to eat their breakfasts until they had run 
one hundred and eighty stadii without taking 
breath, which would be no bad trial of strength, 
on a miry soil where you sink half leg deep 
every step you take. Writers who have des- 
canted upon this topic, after sagely computing 
the great and the little stadii, have decided that 
these children only ran ten miles and a half to 
earn their morning’s meal. 

He went on for some time longer in the 
same strain attacking without mercy every state- 
ment, by sacred or profane writers, which m 
the least savoured of extravagance. I let him 
proceed without much argument; for to say 


the truth, my visit to the good priest was merely 
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undertaken to divert my mind from dwelling 


upon things, the consideration of which could 
be of no avail. It served its purpose for the 
time ; and as we went back, du Bellay amused 
himself at my expense, remarking that the ar- 
guments adduced by the divine must have been 
highly edifying to a papal envoy, and one 
whose sentiments were so truly orthodox as my 


Own. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE inauspicious morning of the 26th July, 
fated to witness the departure of my adored 
mistress, at length dawned. How did my 
heart sicken when I saw its light, and once 
more looked at my papal instructions which 
were peremptory as to my remaining at Paris, 
at least for some months to come. But for 
such a command from those whom I had bound 
myself to obey, not the wealth of the universe 
should have separated me from the disconsolate 
queen. 


No favourable change in the weather had 
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taken place. The same cutting winds continued 
to blow; nor was one solitary sunny ray observ- 
able. Nature seemed to mourn; and melan- 
choly spread over the whole city. Many days 
had elapsed since I informed the queen of my 
interview with the masked stranger, and not a 
syllable on the subject had escaped her lips till 
that morning. However, about an hour before 
the departure of the cavaleade, one of the 
pages came to acquaint me that his royal mis- 
tress was desirous to exchange a few words with 
me in private; and I proceeded with all haste 
to the cabinet of the queen, whom I found 
waiting to receive me. 

With that beneficent smile I had been so ac- 
customed to contemplate with delight, she wel- 
comed me: 

“Though our tongue has been silent, Sig- 
nor Riccio,” she said, “our mind has been 
busily occupied in providing for thy safety. 
Such steps have been taken as will put thee 
beyond all danger, and thy life and fortunes 
have been placed under the guardianship of 


those who will not fail. Of this we give thee 
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solemn assurance, that Scotland should not wit- 
ness our return, while a doubt respecting thy 
security existed in our mind.” 

Lowering her voice, and speaking ina more 


“The debt of 


life we owe thee, Riccio,.is not easily requited ; 


familiar tone, she continued : 


nor shall it ever be said that the name of Mary 
Stuart was stained by the basest of all stigmas 
—Ingratitude! Accept this as a small parting 
memorial.” 

Then, taking from her finger a ring set 
with brilliants, and placing it in my hand, 
Mary concluded by assuring me that, in the 


2, which would 


event of any change occurring, 
J So 


enable me to join her in Scotland, she would be 
ready at all times to receive me again, in the 
capacity of her private secretary, as my faith 
had stood the test of every trial. She then ex- 
tended her hand to me, which I reverently 
kissed upon my bended knee, and making my 
obeisance, with tears in my eyes, I left the 


queen to commence her journey to the sea 


coast, 
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As Mary and her suite proceeded towards 
the barrier, the streets through which they 
passed, presented nothing but one unvarying 
picture of gloom. <A great multitude indeed, 
were assembled to see her go forth; but sorrow 
was upon all their faces. Forcing a smile, 
Mary at times waved her hand from the litter 
to the assembled crowd, which was returned by 
blessings showered upon her head, and in this 
manner the cavalcade advanced. It comprised 
numerous vehicles; for in the suite of the 
queen were her uncles, the Duke de Guise and 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, Monsieur de Ne- 
mours, Madame de Guise, and a long train of 
the ladies of the French court, anxious to tes- 
tify their love towards the princess as long as 
she remained upon the French soil. 

On arriving at the port of embarcation, two 
vessels were found prepared for the queen and 
her retinue, one commanded by Monsieur de 
Merillon, and the other by Captain d’Albizzi, 
and two other smaller ships to carry stores. 


After continuing at Calais six days, the time of 
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sailing arrived; and Mary having bade fare- 
well, in a voice broken by incessant sobs, to all 
who had accompanied her, frem the highest to 
the lowest in rank, tore herself away. The 
best equipped bark, being that commanded 
by Monsieur de Merillon, was of course the 
vessel selected to transport the princess to her 
native land ; and in it she embarked, with a 
heart well nigh broken. 
Every particular of her voyage, as may be 
| well supposed, was of deep interest to me; and 
as I believe I may say, without vanity, I am 
well beloved by all the members of her house- 
hold, many a letter has conveyed to me details, 
to pore over which has been my only solace 
for some weeks. 
Mary seemed weary and exhausted, even on 
( her arrival on board ; but she would partake of 
? { no refreshment, and on being supplicated to 
oa descend to the cabin, she refused. An awning, 
however, was suspended across the deck, and a 
couch prepared underneath it, on which, as 


night closed, she lay down to take some repose. 
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She commanded the steersman to wake her 
without fear, if at break of day, the French 
. 

shore should be perceptible; and in this in- 
stance, unstable fortune favoured her wishes 
for the breeze baving subsided, the mariners 
before morning had been compelled to use their 
oars, and in consequence made but little way, 
so that the coast of France was still visible. In 
compliance with her order, the captain woke 
the princess; and immediately sitting up on 
the couch, she continued to gaze upon the land 
as long as the least blue speck remained in sight. 
At length however, the vessel made way; and 
as the last glimpse of land was fading away 
Mary exclaimed: “ Adieu, France! adieu 
France! I shall never see thee more.” 

The foregoing account was given to me by 
several eye-witnesses ; but there was something 
far more touching in the plain but melancholy 
details of Marguerite, Mary’s confidential at- 
tendant, who wrote me the following particulars. 


The weather proving inauspicious, almost as 
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soon as they quitted the port, attempts were 
made to induce the queen to go below deck ; 
but allto no effect; for, with her elbow resting 
on her knee, and her cheek, moistened by tears, 
supported by the palm of her hand, she re- 
mained intently gazing on those shores 
which Heaven, in its mercy, grant, she may 
again revisit. The weather at length becoming 
hazy, and the spires of the town fading from 
her sight, she summoned her maid, desiring 
that her pencil and tablets might be brought, 


and for a few moments veiling her eyes, from 


some lines which the maid was permitted to 
copy afterwards, and sent them to me. They 


were as follo WSs: 


** Adieu, plaisant pays de France, 
O! ma patrie, 
La plus chérie, 
Qui a nourri ma jeune enfance : 
Adieu France—Adieu mes beaux jours 
La nef qui disjoint nos amours 
N’a eu de moi que la moitié, 


Une part te reste, elle est le tienne, 
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Je la fie A tou amitié 


Pour que de l’autre il te souvienne.’’* 


Mareuerite, having received orders to con- 
ra) 3 te) 

tinue near the person of the princess, had but 
too much opportunity of contemplating the 
painful workings of her grief, which continued 
during the whole of the early part of the night ; 
for as the good girl lay at her feet, she could 
many atime hear the sobs which showed that 
her dear mistress had not closed her beautiful 
eyes. 

Though it was in the midst of August, and 
the warm rays of the sun might well have 
* Anglicised. 

‘‘ Adieu, sweet land of France! To you, 

Oh pleasant earth, 

Not mine by birth, 
But foster mother of my youth, adieu ! 
Lov’d France, farewell! Farewell each happy day ! 
The bark that bears me from thy shores away 
Takes but one half of me from thy loved strand, 
One ever rests with thee, oh happy land! 
I leave it to thy love, that mem’ry may 
Recall the other that is far away. 
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been expected to attend her voyage, the ele- 
ments, on the contrary, seemed in too painful 
harmony with the sorrowful state of the queen's 
mind. Violent squalls occurred at intervals 
during the whole of the next day; and the 
sails, beaten by the varying blast, flapped to 
and fro as the wind shifted. Every thing, to 
Mary’s mind, seemed to bear some reference 
to, or afford some comparison for, her own des- 
tiny, and the maid wrote me that on one occa- 
sion she heard her murmur, with her eyes fixed 
upon the flapping sails :— 

“QO! wind, wind, thou inconstant and in- 
comprehensible messenger, that shiftest from 
spot to spot, and speedest like thought to the 
four quarters of the universe.—Must my fate 
like yonder sails be subject to the gust of every 


fitful blast ? 


Must I, once supposed the en- 
viable sovereign of three realms be made the 
sport of a thousand adverse currents and be 
subject to the buffetings of the world’s wintry 
tempest? How rapid the change from peace- 


ful maidenhood to happy wedlock, and then 
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to sorrowing widowhood: O! Francis, Fran- 
eis, my liege lord and husband, I recall thy 
brightness and thine excellence till my fond 
fancy, enchanted by the happy vision, will 
hardly believe the stern reality. Art thou, 
art thou gone indeed? Alas, alas! the phan- 
tasm death flits grimly across my sight, and the 
words—‘ Lost for ever !’ seems borne upon the 
breath of the blast.” 

Again, Marguerite says, a lengthened pause 
ensued; and as the drizzlmg rain was now 
coming thickly on the wind, she ventured to 
importune the queen to seek a place of shelter. 

“Good girl,” quoth Mary, “I thank thee 
for thy cares ; but neither the sharp tooth of the 
rough gale, nor the pelting of the tempest can 
affect me. There is another storm here,” 
added the queen, placing her hand upon her 
heart, “ which will keep all the rest out, and 
it nothing can appease—from it, | should in 
vain seek shelter. A sad presentiment hangs 
over me, that the last ray of joy is clouded for 


ever, and that the golden fruit of happiness 
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for me has blossomed, ripened, faded, in the 
short space of eighteen summers, leaving no- 
thing remaining save withered leaves and bare 
branches, nipping frost and wintry snows!” 

Then, with a smile of ineffable sweetness, 
which seemed like an April beam through the 
dark clouds and rain, she rose, and placing her 
hand on the shoulder of Marguerite, added :-— 

‘Right well | know the gentleness of thy 
nature, my good girl, and that thou feelest for 
thy disconsolate mistress. I will not spurn thy 
counsel and show myself ungrateful for thy 
care. Lead the way Marguerite; for the 
shores of France are no longer visible. I have 
watched the last faint streak of blue, till it has 
faded into airy nothingness; and from that 
moment all is a blank: there exists no welcome 
sight for the ill starred Mary!” 

That which seems to promise evil is not un- 
frequently the harbinger of good. The unpro- 
pitious state of the weather gradually grew 
worse; and on the second day, two vessels were 


perceptible in the offing, obviously making 
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press of sail to overtake the bark that was 
bearing the pearl of Scotland towards her 
native shores. In a short time the Eng- 
lish flag was perceptible on the pursuing ves- 

sels, and this circumstance created much alarm 
in the breasts of the noblemen and knights, 
who had been appointed escorts to queen 
Mary. Orders were issued to spread every 
stitch of canvass, in order to escape the pur- 
suers, as the machinations of Elizabeth, and in 
particular the proceedings of secretary Cecil's 
spies at Paris, had long been known to the 
adherents of the Scottish princess. Notwith- 
standing every exertion however that could be 
made, the English vessels gained upon the 
bark of the queen; and had it not been for the 
approach of night they must have come up 
with her, although the frequently shifting and 
baffling breezes gave great advantage to the 
lighter rigged French ship. Not only was 
fortune propitious in this instance; but the rain 
and wind towards the following morning was 


succeeded by a thick haze, so that during the 
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whole of the next day, although much nearer, 
the English ships were only perceptible at short 
intervals; and by the coming evening the 
hazy state of the weather ended in a dense 
fog, which never ceased until the safe arrival 
of queen Mary at the harbour of Leith. Her 
reception however was cold and gloomy. 
Though her coming was well known, every 
one seemed to be taken by surprise at her ar- 
rival; and little demonstration of rejoicing 
was seen amongst the people: an early presage 
of the savage and intractable spirit of her bi- 
gotted and fanatical subjects. 

Although the guardians of Mary were 
guided only by surmises and apprehensions, 
having no positive proofs of any hostile inten- 
tions against their royal charge, great pains 
had been taken to conceal her intention of re- 
turning to Scotland, till she was actually about 
to sail, when a small vessel was despatched with 
the intelligence. It was not long after her 
landing, however, on the Scottish soil, when 


letters were forwarded from France, containing 
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clear proofs that some members of the council 
of regency had traitorously communicated to 
the emissaries of secretary Cecil, a full account 
of the queen’s intended departure for Scotland ; 
thus enabling Elizabeth to expedite a force 
sufficient to intercept her passage, and render 
her a captive to her sister queen. 

Having safely effected her landing at Leith, 
a tolerable palfrey was brought to convey the 
princess; but for her maids of honour and at- 
tendant nobles, nothing but the commonest 
hackneys of the country were provided, 
wretchedly equipped. On beholding this dis- 
graceful equipage Mary burst into tears, think- 
ing, doubtless, of the wide difference between 
her present state and the magnificent convey- 
ances she had always ready for her in France. 
The coldness of the people was bad enough ; 
but their mode of rejoicing was still worse ; 
and during the whole of the night, at a certain 
monastery or abbey, of which I know not the 
name, to which she was conducted, her repose 
was disturbed by five or six hundred of the 
n 3 
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city rabble collected beneath her windows, who 
kept up the din of three stringed fiddles and 
protestant psalms, so excerably sung and out of 
tune that nothing could surpass their discord. 
What music, and what repose on the first nig ht 
of Mary’s arrival in her own dominions! 
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in the morning, news reached the queen 
that her almoner had narrowly escaped assas- 
sination, by flying for refuge, and securing 
OLA ULV 5 yy ah 5S Pi Le 5S 49 C VU > 
himself in his sleepine’ room U 0N L As = o 
LWMNSseiy Is § Cep s Foor. ) pe n nearing 
this indignity offered, through one of her 
attendants, to herself, the queen became sad and 
out of spirits, saying to those around her :— 
“What a specimen this of the obedience 
and respect to be looked for from my subjects ! 
I know not how it will terminate; but I augur, 
The scene however was changed the next 
morning. Mary’s arrival beine v : 
morning. Mary's arrival being very speedily 
noised abroad, a regular body guard was in 
att or > ha £116 = e ie . . 
attendance the following day; anda long train 
of the nobility, gentry and magistracy appeared 


to do honour to the queen. The inhabitants of 
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the city did not manifest less alacrity, the pro- 
vost having convoked the several corporate 
bodies, habited in their robes of state, to meet 
their sovereign as she passed through the 


town; and in a word, everything that could 


testify respect was done, while, to give this day 


a more auspicious aspect, the sun broke forth in 


splendour for the first time for several weeks. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ly may naturally be supposed that as the days 
passed away after the queen’s departure, I be- 
gan to look for the approach of the night that 
was to bring a new visit from my masked ac- 
quaintance. I had great confidence in the 
word of Mary Stuart; but whatever care she 
had taken of my fate, she could not overrule 
circumstances; and having calmly weighed 
every point, I determined in case my life should 
be attempted, to sell it as dearly as possible. I 
further resolved to attire myself every night 


when I remained at home, in as splendid a 
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manner as possible, although, except on fes- 
tivals and court occasions, I never appear but 
in the plainest garments. I armed myself 
nightly too with the long Spanish rapier and 
dagger, the use of which weapons I believe no 
man knows better than myself; and I placed 
every evening two Italian stilettos in my girdle 
As the day passed and no one appeared, I felt 
less inquietude upon the subject; but still I 
kept myself prepared, and one evening, having 
no theme more fitting to wile away the time, 
I determined to note down all I had so fre- 
quently heard respecting the duke of Guise, 
Mary’s eldest uncle, a short history of whose 
brother, the cardinal of Lorraine, I have 
previously had occasion to give. I copy from 
the notes I then made. 

Francis of Lorraine, duke of Guise, is the 
eldest son of Claude, first duke of that name. 
He has displayed from -his earliest youth such 
a thirst for glory, such an intrepidity of cha- 
racter, and so much coolness in moments of im- 


minent peril, that it was early prognosticated 
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he would in manhood figure as an illustrious 
warrior. ‘The care he uniformly took to attach 
men of talents to his person by acts of liberal- 
ity, his munificence to the soldiery, his affa- 
bility to officers of all ranks, coupled with a 
demeanour the most majestic, and a handsome 
and prepossessing countenance, ensured him the 
love and admiration of the army and the court. 
In early life he had more occasion to distin- 
guish himself as a politician than a man at 
arms; and he attained the age of thirty-three 
without possessing any other rank in the mili- 
tary service than that of commander of a com- 
pany of gendarmerie. Having at length at- 
tained the post of general, it was to his in- 
domitable resolution and consummate skill, 
that France was indebted for the raising of the 
siege of Metz; and two years after, at the 
combat at Renti, the chief conduct of the 
battle was confided to him. It was he, also, 
who bade defiance to the celebrated duke of 
Alva in the very heart of the Spanish do- 


minions, after which, in spite of the treachery 
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practised against him by those very malcon- 
tents whose cause he had espoused, by his con- 
summate generalship, the French army was 
conducted through intricate mountamous passes, 
from which there seemed no escape. 

: After the disastrous affair of saint Quentin, 
when France, with one voice, solicited the 
duke’s return, on learning his approach, the 
enemys army, which then menaced the French 
capital,* retired precipitately to the Low Coun- 
tries, and the threatened irruption of the duke 
of Savoy evaporated into air. Guise was then 
declared lieutenant-general of the armies of 
France, both within and without the realm. 
The confidence thus reposed in the duke by 
his sovereign, and the enthusiasm with which 
he was greeted by the French people, were 
soon requited by his becoming master of 
Calais, the only spot retained by the English 
of their former conquests, and by the occupation 


of which town they had always been able to 


* This would seem a very partial and imcorrect view of 


the transaction. Epiror. 
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menace France whenever they thought fit. All 
the wealth contained in Calais, the only depot of 
the commerce carried on between England and 
the Low Countries, was distributed by the con- 
queror among his officers, or abandoned to the 
pillage of the soldiery, the general reserving 
nothing for himself. This acquisition, followed 
by the conquest of Guines and Ham in the 
short space of a month and in the depth of 
winter, though the fortresses in question had 
been esteemed impregnable, rendered Guise 
the idol of France and the hero of Europe. 
With equal celerity he rendered himself mas- 
ter of Thionville, taken from the Spaniards, 
and his victorious career was only suspended 
by the disgraceful peace of Cateau Cambresis, 
which was concluded in direct opposition to his 
most strenuous representations. 

The authority of the duke of Guise, which 
A under Henry II. was counterbalanced by that 
of the Montmorencies, acquired unlimited as- 
cendency under the short reign of Francis II., 


during which the court became the grand 
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theatre of intrigues, while the kingdom was 
a prey to incessant conspiracies. The duke 
however triumphed over his enemies; and the 
conspiracy of Amboise, entered into for the 
purpose of effecting the ruin of himself and 
his brother the cardinal of Lorraine, has only 
served to compel Catherine the dowager queen 
to precipitate herself with her youthful son 
Charles into the arms of the princes of Lor- 
raine. 

I was leisurely reading over the notes, then 
just made, from which I have given the above 
sketch, when, a key turning in the lock of my 
door, I raised my eyes instantly, and without 
experiencing the least trepidation saw before 
me the same masked villa by whom I had 
been previously visited. With distant civility, 
I desired the stranger would be seated; but he 
still stood for a moment, seeming to con- 
template the brilliancy of my apparel with a 
look of astonishment; and at the same time [ 
could see his eyes glance to my Spanish rapier 


and dagger, which were supported against the 
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back of a chair near at hand, and which pro- 
bably were not very pleasing to his sight. 
“Well, “sienor 7 Said tls addressing my 


visitor, after I had given him time to make his 


Le) 
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observations ; “ the present is intended, I think 


you say, to be our final interview; and, as no 
nan is compellable to embrace either good or 
evil fortune before the terms are clearly made 
known to him, I must now from your own lips 
ascertain the price at which honour and riches 
are attainable 2?” 

“Ere I satisfy you, signor, on that point ;” 
replied the stranger; “I shall beg leave to 
propose a few straight-forward questions, to 
which you will, I doubt not, favour me by re- 
plying. Do you assume to yourself the title 
of queen Mary’s private secretary and ad- 
viser ?” 

“ Unquestionably so,” I answered. 

“ How long may your intimate attachment to 
the queen’s service have existed?” he then 


asked. 


“That is a question I deem irrelevant to the 
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point under consideration,” I replied coldly, 
‘“‘and therefore refuse to answer.” 

“Is it your intention to join her majesty in 
Scotland 2?” 

“Everything depends upon letters from 
Rome; but were those letters now in my es- 
critoire, I should not confide their contents to 
any one.” 

“As private secretary of the queen, and de- 
pository of her state secrets,” he continued, no 
way abashed, “what may be the views she at 
present entertains as to the government of her 
kingdom, and more particularly as to the re- 
lations she intends to hold with the court of 
England ?” 

“Questions of this description I conceive 
mere waste of time and of words ;” I answered. 
“Tell me definitely the end sought to be ob- 
tained, and I can then in few words put a pe- 
riod to this long interrogatory.” 

“You know my émployer,” said the stranger, 
“and are well aware of the unlimited powers 


she possesses. Your cooperation with her, she 
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deems essential to the system of policy about 
to be pursued by the courts of France and 
England, and her proffer therefore is, any com- 
pensation in gold you may demand at the pre- 
sent moment, and, when you are enabled to 
throw aside the mask, such honours, titles, and 
estates as you may think fit to specify before- 


hand.” 


“The price—you have not named the price !” 
I exclaimed. 

“ Your solemn pledge, given on the Evan- 
gelists, to confide to my employer every state 
and other secret you may learn in the service 
of the Scottish queen. Such are the easy terms 
whereby wealth and personal aggrandizement 
are to be obtained.” 

I regarded the stranger for some moments 
with a look of indignation and contempt; but 
at length I replied :-— 

“We may generally infer something ras- 
eally from the wearer of amask. From our first 
meeting I have regarded you in the light of a 


villain, and now doubt not in the least that you 
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are an assassin. I wear no mask, and would 
beg to know what traits in my countenance or 
my conduct could induce you for a moment to 
imagine, that I would sully my honor and fame 
for the purchase of filthy lucre. I reverence 
the footfall of my royal mistress more than all 
the power and pageantry of yours ; and rather 
than do aught to injure her, I would yield up 
the last breath of life. Think’st thou that with 
such feelings, any earthly power can terrify or 
seduce David Riccio to betray his trust ?—Vain 
man, it is true a dark secret of thine em- 
ployer is now known to me ; but these lips will 
ever refrain from giving the horrid truth an ut- 
terance. A mother-in-law conspiring against 
the welfare of her youthful daughter !” 

I could see the mouth which appeared below 
the edge of the mask, as I said “ but these lips 
will ever refrain from giving the horrid truth an 
utterance,” put. on a sardonic grin; and no 
sooner did I cease than he replied : 

“It is not intended signor, to place any re- 


liance on your honour in regard to remaining 
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taciturn. We have those without, who will 
speedily put an end to all sublime flights of 
fancy, as regards loyalty and conscientious 
feelnmg. But I waste time,’ continued the 
villain, striking the ground thrice with his foot. 
Almost instantly, there appeared four ruffians, 
coarsely attired in dark brown cloth, with hoods 
so ample, as to shade their features completely 
from view. These scoundrels were the bearers 


of an immense square of black cloth, which I 


at once recognised as what is called “the pall 


of noyade,” (or drowning cloth). I had heard 
of it often enough, and knew, that when it is 
intended to employ it, the victim is in a few 
moments so dexterously enveloped in its folds, 
as to be unable to move or ery, in which situa- 
ation he is conveyed to some secret spot that 
the hands and feet may be secured. He is then 
earried in the pall of noyade, to the nearest 
bank of the Seine, and having received a heavy 
blow on the head from a mallet, is unceremo- 
niously thrown into the river. 


Seeing such a formidable band, accustomed 
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to murder, stand before me, with an appearance 
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f calm deliberation, I rose and coolly but 
rapidly unsheathed my rapier and dagger. 

“Tam not yet conveyed to the banks of the 
Seine,” I said, “nor is it my intention that you 
shall deposit me in its waters, until the steel has 
drunk my heart’s blood. Knowing my deter- 
mination, you have only to summon up your 
stoutest stomachs and commence the fray.” 

I then, with a kick of my foot, upset the 
table to clear away all impediments; and placing 
my back against the wall, I stood prepared for 
the attack. Each of my adversaries wasarmed 
with a long Italian sword, and a dagger at his 
girdle, and these were soon in the air, though 
not a word was spoken, except by the masked 
villain, who now commanded them to attack me, 
in doing which, he joined in person. But I was 
a much better swordsman than any there ; and 
the quickness of my eye and rapidity of my 
movements were quite sufficient, not only to 
foil their efforts, but to wound one of the vil 


lains severely in his sword arm. They drew 
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off for an instant ; but a second encounter was 
on the eve of taking place, when there suddenly 
issued from the adjoining chamber, which com- 
municated by the trelliced entrance I have men- 
tioned with the gardens, two individuals, in whose 
persons I at once recognised the duke of Guise, 
and his brother the cardinal of Lorraine. 

“ Villains desist !” exclaimed the duke, in a 
voice of thunder ; and every weapon was placed 
in the scabbard, while the duke gazed round 
upon my assailants with eyes flashing fire. 
“You, noyadeurs, begone,” he said at length. 
“T have nothing to do with you hireling slaves 
who act but as you are commanded. Not so,” 
continued the duke, “is it as regards that bevel- 
vetted vayabond, whom we shall now command 
to unmask.” 

As he spoke, the four ruffians, with their 
black burthen, silently skulked from the cham- 
ber; and the other seemed so much inclined to 
follow, as to make the duke exclaim : 

“Stop him, Rizzio!—Unmask I say !” 


To have disobeyed, would have been death ; 
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and slowly putting his hand to his mask, the 
chief assassin unloosed the string, and my long 
persecutor stood undisguised before me. 

No sooner were his features visible, than the 
cardinal, bursting into a peal of laughter, ex- 
claimed : 

“As I live, the soi disant Marchese Dorvi- 
etto, prime agent of the planetary system on 
earth, expounder of futurities, drawer of horo- 
scopes, whose talents are fitted for any affair, 
murder not excepted, when the nicety of the 
case requires the use of steel. But I trifle. 
Audacious miscreant, think’st thou thy practises 
will be longer suffered in France, though pro- 
tected by a queen? No, no! Perhaps I may 
not touch thy life; but thyself and delusive 
band shall speedily be exiled for ever from the 
land ye have so basely polluted. How could 
you witness the unshaken integrity of this 
gentleman, his contempt of life and constant 
devotion to the cause of honour, without feeling 
reverence for him and shame for yourself ?—Go, 
wretch, and tell thy mistress at once, to whom 
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is consigned the eare of Signor Rizzio. 
Tell her moreover, that though we have over- 
heard all and know all, secresy depends upon 
herself.” 

In such manner, was dismissed the Sieur 
Dorvietto, and when he had retired, the duke 
and cardinal seated themselves, commanding 
me to do the same. 

“Signor,” said the duke, addressing me, ‘it 
is not for men, placed in my station, to eulogize 
where praise is not deserved. You were the 
preserver of the life of our beloved niece, the 
Seottish queen. The obligation lives in her 
heart, and she gave to me and my brother, the 
charge of your security. Wesuspected whence 
the danger came, and have had good informa- 
tion of everything that took place, so as to 
enable us to come in person to interfere, where 
we feared to trust the task to humble indivi- 
duals. I am glad we did, for from the neigh- 
bouring room we have witnessed your coolness 
and intrepidity in the hour of danger errr 110 


farther proof is requisite of your devotion to 
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your royal mistress, and due regard for your 
own honour. She shall know the whole ; and 
you will not find her ungrateful for your faith 
and truth.” 

“Few words more,” said the cardinal of 
Lorraine, “ will suffice. After what has taken 
place, it would be madness for you to stay longer 
here. There is poison as well as steel. Your life, 
until to-morrow evening is free from danger; 
but you must, without delay, present yourself 
to the ambassador of Savoy, who is hourly 
expected to commence his journey for Calais, 
as envoy from his government to the queen of 
Scotland. His excellence is already prepared 
to receive you with open arms; and here are 
fresh credentials upon our parts, should you 
stand in need of them.” 

I ventured to mention the commands of the 
pope, but was told that everything had been 
provided for, and that a full explanation of the 
necessity of my quitting France, had been for- 
warded to Rome more than a month before. 
ine 
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“ And now, Signor Rizzio,’ said the duke, 
“you are on the eve of joining your honoured 
and persecuted queen. Lay before her the 
most affectionate and dutiful respects of her 
uncles. Beseech her to keep an even and 
steady hand upon the reins of government, to 
temporize with all parties, and to bestow all 
courtly and other favours with a discriminating 
hand. That you will watch over the safety and 
happiness of the queen, with noble fidelity, we 
do not doubt; and thus, Signor Rizzio,” he 
continued, offering me his hand, which I kissed, 
“T bid you farewell.” 

When the like honour had been conferred 
upon me by the cardinal, they retired, leaving 
me with feelings which I will not attempt to 
describe. 

Having collected my thoughts, I spent the 
whole of the night in arranging my packages ; 
and, at an early hour, found myself in the pre- 
sence of the envoy from Savoy, who was then 


on the point of startmg. Not a moment was 
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to be lost. I despatched half a dozen stout 


porters to the Louvre, for my luggage; and in 


half an hour, I found myself on the highway 


from Paris to the coast. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


[N.B. Here, in the manuscript of Rizzio, 
occurs a gap extending over a period of more 
than three years. Nothing is said of his ar- 
rival in Scotland, of his reception by Mary, 
or the share he is supposed to have had in 
‘ bringing about her marriage with Darnley. 
d After mentioning his departure from Paris, the 
manuscript suddenly goes on as follows. | 
Never will the events of this evening, being the 
7th day of March, 1566, be cancelled from my 


memory. I had been engaged, according to my 
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usual custom, in the private study adjoining 
the queen’s apartments, preparing documents 
relative to state affairs, to be laid before 
the council on the morrow. While thus occu- 
pied, I heard the grand entrance door of her 
majesty’s chamber opened; and for some time 
a conversation was held in an ordinary tone. 
At length, however, the sounds from the 
speakers became more elevated, and I could 
distinguish the voices of the queen and her 
husband, the Lord Darnley. I continued 
steadily pursuing my task, without taking 
much notice, until the language of the speakers 
assumed a more impassioned character, par- 
ticularly that of the king. Every word he now 
said, was audible; and he proceeded to use 
terms of such a threatening nature, that T laid 
down my pen, and rose with anxiety and alarm, 
in order, if necessary, to be in readiness to 
render assistance to the queen, should inter- 
ference be unavoidable. 7 

Still the altercation went on; and at length 


I heard something heavy fall to the ground ; 
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while at the same instant, her majesty’s voice, 
apparently half stifled, was heard exclaiming : 

“ Rizzio—Rizzio!—Help me, or I shall be 
slain.” 

A second appeal was unnecessary, for be- 
fore the last words were uttered, I was in the 
room. But what was my horror, on beholding 
my royal mistress stretched upon the floor, 
with Lord Darnley standing over her, with an 
unsheathed dagger in his hand. He was in 
the act of demanding something, I knew not 
what, in the confusion of the moment; but he 
swore a bitter oath that he would not quit the 
apartment, without obtaining what he sought, 
or shedding her heart’s blood. In an instant, 
I had thrust myself between the prostrate form 
of queen Mary and her cowardly assailant, in 
order to shield my mistress from the murderer's 
arm. 

“Gracious, my lord!” I exclaimed, “ stand 
back, and let reason regain mastery over a pas- 
sion that so ill becomes your grace.” 


“Wretch, monster, Italian viper!” replied 
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the young king; “ how dar’st thou, unbidden, 
thus intrude upon my privacy?” and he rolled 
his eyes over me, as if he sought to intimidate 
me by the fierceness of his look. 

Regarding the prince fixedly, I answered :— 
“Tt is not the first time, sir, I have stood in 
the presence of kings, popes or emperors ; but 
never to witness such personages debased by 
an act like this.” Then pointing to the still 
prostrate Mary, I continued: “ Remember, 
sire, the situation of your wife and queen.” 

The last word seemed to increase the fury of 
the young king, who, in a voice nearly choked 
by rage, exclaimed : 

“My queen, sayest thou? We know of no 
superior here. I am her king at least, as well 
as her husband, and that she shall learn.” 

“Insolent braggart,” murmured Mary, “who 
made thee what thou art 2” 

At these words the prince’s paroxysm of rage 
passed all bounds; and rushing upon me to 
clear his way to the queen, he seized me rudely 
by the throat, with intent to hurl me aside. 
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However, notwithstanding the disparity in 
our years, I was his match. The situation of 
the princess, and the indignation that I felt, 


S 
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youth, in all martial exercises, was now 


rave back to my sinews the energy of days 
SY 


ong passed, while the skill I had attained in 


my salvation. Finding me resist his efforts, 
the king raised the right hand wherein 
he had got the dagger, evidently with the in- 
tention of despatching me outright; but I had 
learned in former days many a trick for parying 
the poniard. Springing forwards ere the blow 
descended, I seized the wrist of my assailant 
with both hands, then twisted the joint; ad- 
ding a violent jerk of the arm. His wrist was 
nearly dislocated; his grasp of the weapon 
eave way; and such was the agonizing pain 
he endured, that in the struggle he reeled back- 
wards, and falling, drew me along with him, 
but uppermost and with the dagger now in my 
own hands. 

The queen in the meantime had risen, and I 


felt her gently lay her hand upon my arm. 
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Rising at once, and retiring some paces from 
my fallen adversary, I gave up the poniard to 
the queen, well pleased to have it out of my 
hand ; for there had been a moment during 
that brief period, when I felt but too much 
inclined to use it. 

Lord Darnley likewise rose; but his wrath 
had now become sullen, and with a countenance 
I shall never forget, he retired to the door and 
opened it. Before he went however, he made 
a significant and menacing gesture with his 
hand, saying in a low and bitter tone: 

“Ttalian miscreant, beware !” 

Having uttered those few words, he disap- 
peared ; and I turned to the sad task of offering 
consolation and advice, to a heart disappointed 
of its brightest hopes, and deceived in its most 
reasonable expectations ; but she made me a 
sign not to speak. Then throwing herself 
upon a seat, and covering her face with her 
hands, Mary continued for a while, perfectly 
motionless ; but, at length some train of cruel 


reflections seemed to take possession of her ; 
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and she struck her forehead with vehemence, 
wringing her hands and exclaiming wildly, 

“OQ! shame, shame, Mary Stuart! Woe 
be unto thee, that thou should’st ever have 
suffered the eyes to take the vantage ground 
of the understanding, judging by the outward 
without thoroughly knowing the inward man.” 

Though my advice, previous to Mary’s mar- 
riage with the Lord Darnley, had ever been 
in opposition to that ill-fated union, I would 
not say one word which could recal the fact to 
the mind of the queen, now rendered such a 
sufferer by her decision. Sensible of the motive 
that kept me silent, she thus resumed : 

‘* Rizzio, Rizzio, worthy and valued friend, 
this is not the first time that our life has been 
preserved by thee. Oh, how thy wise counsels 
crowd in upon my brain, driving me to frenzy, 
now that it is too late to profit by them. I 
have blushed to confess to thee my sufferings, 
which might have been avoided, had I listened 


to thee, though the picture you then painted of 
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the man I chose, was but delicately pourtrayed 
when compared with the dark and _ horrible 
reality. Know you what he wants? Know you 
what he nowdemands? His thirst now, is for 
the crown matrimonial, in granting which I 
should invest him with the sovereign authority, 
and render myself a mere nonentity in the 
state. But were there no consideration of my- 
self, how could I grant what would be ruinous 
to my people? He has not pursued a line of 
conduct calculated to authorize such a sacrifice 
upon my part; still less to justify me in con- 
fiding the realm to his government. No, he 
shall never be invested with the crown matri- 
monial! It was this subject rankling at his 
heart, that led to our dispute. Not that he is 
nobly ambitious. It is but vanity, and the 
desire of obtaining a controul over the public 
treasury, that prompt him. He has no heart, 
Rizzio, and to any association with modesty, 
he has, alas, been long estranged. Women of 
dissolute courses, gamblers and drunkards, are 


the chosen associates of the king of Scotland. 
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To my shame be it spoken, I have long continued 
to supply him with the means of indulgence ; 
but with his last demand, I dared not comply. 
Would’st thou believe it? He has this day 
played so deeply, that in default of means he 
needs would have possession of the jewels of 
the crown, to raise thereon wherewith to cancel 
his engagements, and try anew the chances of 
fortune. My refusal kindled his unmanly 
rage:—He struck me down, Riccio! He 
struck me.” 

As the queen uttered the last words, it was 
with difficulty she was enabled to go on, for the 
choaking indignation which seemed to take away 
her breath. She rose, and with unsteady steps 
paced to and fro in the chamber. Sometimes 
her hands were pressed upon her temples, some- 
times clasped together tight as if in agony. 
But the fountain of tears was now dry; and 
her heart seemed bursting with the conflict of 
passions too potent for nature to bear. Gazing 
at her anxiously, I became terrified by the 


glassy and frenzied expression of her eyes. 
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I ran to procure some water; and gently forcing 
her to a seat, sprinkled her temples, and moist- 
ened her ashy lips, till at length, as if by a for- 
tunate effort of nature, her bosom, which had 
been motionless, began to heave ; broken sighs 
burst from her; and to my infinite joy a big 
drop stole from her eyes, which was soon fol- 
lowed by a copious flood of tears. 

The suffering angel smiled upon me, at the 
sane time gently pressing my hand as it sup- 
ported her in her chair. That rapturous mo- 
ment repaid a world of woe. Mary felt and 
was moved by the affection of her servant. I 
could not repress the feelings of my heart, but 
turning away my head gave way to the tears 
that rose into my eyes. 

Some time elapsed ere the queen could suf- 
ficiently collect her scattered thoughts to con- 
verse any more; and when utterance returned, 
her first words were— 

“YT am bewildered Rizzio. It cannot be 


reality, that which I fancy has passed. It is 
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—it must be, a vision, a fleeting horrible 
dream.” 

Dreading a relapse into her recent appalling 
state, by soothing words and quiet reasoning I 
endeavoured to quiet her mind, without con- 
cealing the truth, or attempting to cast a doubt 
upon the reality of all that had occurred. She 
listened with painful attention; but at length 
as all the circumstances returned to memory 
she grasped my wrist, with a look that touched 
me to the heart, exclaiming— 

‘“T must lose my friend—Yes, Rizzio must 
abandon me for ever. The knell of his death, 
if he stays, now rings in mine ears— Italian 
misecreant, beware! He said it! He said it; 
and I now know these people better than once 
I did.” 

She paused fora moment or two, and then 
proceeded— 

“Now mark me, Rizzio; by the rood of 
Christ, he will not prove faithless to his word 
when it promises vengeance; and though he 


may not have courage to act himself, he will 
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not want doers. You must from hence, and 
use despatch ; for if you stay, you are doomed. 
I see the finger of destiny pointing towards 
you.” 

As the queen spoke, her eyes bent upon 
vacancy, and her lips partially unclosed, as if 
she were breathlessly gazing upon some object 
before her. 

Calling up a smile, which Heaven knows 
was not at all congenial to my feelings at that 
moment, I replied— 

“Most gracious sovereign, I have devoted 
my life to your service, and I hope that some 
trifling opposition to your pleasure will not 
greatly offend you.” 

“ Rizzio, I know thy loyalty, respect and 
persevering attachment ;’ replied the queen ; 
“but even my personal safety is not to be put in 
competition with the life of a friend, so true and 
faithful as thyself. Scotland can possess no 
charms for thee, the native of a happier and more 
polished land. As for thy disconsolate and 


ship-wrecked queen, she surveys the wide ex- 
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panse of life’s troubled ocean, but sees no 
shore across the trackless deep of desolation— 
no ray to gild the horizon of despair. Even 
thou must not aid me—even thou must not 
guide me—even thou must not steer the half- 
wrecked vessel to the haven.” 

“And shall it be the conduct of Rizzio,”’ I 
asked, “ to abandon his royal mistress in such 
an hour? I have passed by all life’s brighter 
season, lady, and the little that remains of the 
wasting sand, does not deserve a struggle to 
preserve.” 

As I spoke I bent my knee, and with feel- 
ings, perhaps too plainly shown, and clasped 
hands, I added— 

“Why, why, madam, should you seek to 
preserve the existence of a being, to whom 
every minute removed from you would prove 
worse a thousand times than death. O! 
generous mistress, spurn me not from you. 
Be your commands whatever they may, I 
will show myself obedient. 1 will kiss the 


soil whereon you tread. I will be your slave 
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your footstool; but do not in mercy’s name, 
do not drive me from you.” 

For some minutes the queen remained silent ; 
and, to all appearance unconscious of the pos- 
ture I had assumed, seemed absorbed in won- 
der at my words. Then starting, as if from a 
deep reverie, she commanded me to rise, and 
answered— 

“Thou knowest not the dangers that even 
now perchance beset thee; but such an appeal 
as thine must move any heart, not insensible to 
truth and devotion.” 

She again paused for a few moments meditat- 
ing, and then added as if speaking to herself— 

«No, no, he cannot—will not—dare not, in- 
trude into such a place of refuge. That must 
at all events be the place for the time, until 
the better sense of Rizzio yields to my en- 
treaty.” 

Then turning to me, she added— 

“Tf I permit thee to remain here, for a short 
space, thou must implicitly follow the directions 


I shall give; and in the first place to ensure 
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thy safety. Within my sleeping chamber, is 
one appropriated to my maidens. Beyond 
that is a third chamber communicating with no 
other in the palace. The latter shall be your 
abode each night. There thou mayest enjoy 
thy slumber unmolested; for no assassin, I 
trust, will dare to encroach upon my place of 
rest, through which, as well as through that of 
my attendants, he must pass ere he could harm 
thee. By day thy post shall always be within 
my sight, or within that of guards on whom 
I can depend. But to turn away the threat- 
ening storm, thou must leave Scotland for a 
time, and as soon as may be. We have con- 
fidential despatches of the utmost importance 
for the duke and the cardinal of Lorraine, 
which, when completed, shall be committed to 
thy charge. The replies must only be con- 
fided to one, whose integrity, like thine own, is 
unimpeachable. All things change; and the 
time will not be long ere thou shalt return.” 


The queen then rose, and unlocking the door 
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of a small chamber containing a select library, 
and all the private documents connected with 
state affairs as well as with her own family, 
bade me enter and turn the key on the imner 
side. 

“Here thou must remain a prisoner,” she 
said, with a faint smile; “until I have com- 
manded the necessary precautions to be taken. 
Thy studious habits will enable thee to find 
among those literary stores sufficient occupa- 
tion for the brain. At the same time, I shall 
not forget, that the body requires aliment as 


well as the mind.” 


* x * % * 
It is consolatory that I have attained one 
great object in life. I have served her to whom 
my whole heart and soul are devoted. That 
idea keeps my mind from giving way entirely. 
I know not why, but my blood seems curdled, 
my pulse is weak, and the stream of life seems 


to move slower than it is wont. I will banish 
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these idle fancies and seek consolation in the 
pages of some favourite author. 
* * * * * 
# * x * * 
I have been poring over the Inferno of 
Dante, a master-piece of human invention, 
a burst of poetic genius unmatched by the 
moderns, and in my humble opinion not sur- 
passed by the ancients. What a vast field is 
here laid open for the study of any one who 
ventures to scan the regions beyond the grave. 
Popes with their conclaves, emperors and kings, 
philosophers and scribes, men of every call- 
ing, appear, on summoning up the last account, 
hardly more dignified than the serf and boor 
the proud were wont to trample on. ‘The sword 
of the conqueror is as nought in the estimation 
of another world; but the pen in the hand of 
genius is of mighty import. History may re- 
cord the sanguinary battles of the one, which 
are speedily blotted out by struggles no less 
bloody, while the thoughts of the other go 


down to age after age, affecting the opinions and 
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the feelings and the conduct of generations un- 
born. 

Let the man who is desirous of emulating an 
Alexander or a Cesar, cast his eye upon the 
pages of Dante, and lo! his pride is humbled 
to the dust ! 

Why should we tremble at the shadowy vale 
of death so inimitably described by the poet? 
We know from earliest youth that the grave 
is the only certain bourn to which our steps 
all tend. Instead of shunning the contempla- 
tion, we should accustom ourselves to the idea 
of that which is inevitable, and weleome death 
as an expected guest, when he arrives like a 
friend to disburthen us from the accumulated 
miseries of long years. My course through 
existence has been of a busy nature. I have 
witnessed little to praise, much to reprehend ; 
and when towards the close of life I enquire 
what is the suin of my life’s labour, a blank 
presents itself, my only consolation being, an in- 


ternal conviction that if little has been achieved 
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I am not debased in my own esteem, but 
boldly dare call in evidence my own conscience, 


fearless of the result. 
% % % * * 


# * * * * 
I have just received my repast from the 
queen’s table, and with it a note written by her 
own hand, which has given zest to food that 
otherwise might have remained untasted. She 
tells me that every measure has been adopted 
to insure my personal safety, that she has em- 
ployed discreet persons to watch all the move- 
ments of the king for the purpose of frustrat- 
ing any design against me, should such be 
entertained ;' and she concludes her letter by a 
more kind and familiar signature than she ever 
used before in writing to her servant, 
“Thine assured friend Marie R.” 
* * * *k *K 
*K * * *K *K 
I have been so long absorbed in deep medi- 


tation that the grey twilight has stolen upon 
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me unobserved, while gathering clouds seem to 
forbode a stormy night. 

2 * * * x 
* ** ok * * 

One of queen Mary’s ladies has furnished 
me with a lamp ; and infornis me that soon after 
the hour of nine her majesty’s confidential 
servant will present himself to conduct me to 
my place of rest. Rest did I say? Alas, these 
aching lids seem as if sleep were gone from 
them for ever. Why does the icy hand of 
terror at intervals seem to seize my heart? 
What have I to fear but the sudden stoppage 
of life’s warm current which could but flow on 
for a few short years, ere age at the bidden 
time, carried me to the dark bourn of all 
humanity 2 

Oh happy scenes of youthful bliss, in what 
vivid colours ye now appear before me! All 
fied as well as every hope of once more 
treading my native soil of Turin. My father 
too — Gracidus Heaven, how corporeally his 
image seems to stand before me! and now at 
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his side, lo! where my sainted mother directs 


her eyes upon me with a piteous look! 


Hark the tapping at my portal announces 


that I am summoned to my couch ! 


RIZZ19. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


So Riccio here thou art at last lodged within a 
few spans of the creature thou hast adored with 
dutiful obedience and unchanging attachment. 
May the angel of peace guard her slumbers and 
dispel from her mind all remembrance of the 
horrors of the past day. Although resigned 
to my fate, whether it be good or evil, I would 
fain live awhile, that I may shield my mistress 
from a host of ills that I see impending over 
her. That dark, subtle, remorseless English 
queen is her deadliest foe; but Catherine de 
Medicis is an enemy too, and one of ancient 
p 2 


the politic and insidious agent of Elizabeth, 
Francis Walsingham. The Guises have lost 
much of their influence in the state of France ; 
and should civil discord arise in Scotland, as I 
prognosticate will again be the case ere long, I 
know not what assistance, if any, would be 
granted to my queen by king Charles IX. of 
France, who acts but under the guidance of his 
mother. 

Fearful as are the dangers surrounding my 
royal mistress, some remedy might still be de- 
vised, and a happy result of the struggle in- 
sured, were not the deadliest weapons un- 
sheathed against her—religious fanaticism and 
the disaffection of her own subjects, originating 
in the violent opposition of the tenets of Calvin 
to those of the see of Rome. It is this which 
gives such fatal power in Scotland to the queen 
of England, the very doubtful legitimacy of 
whose birth, holds her in a constant state of 
apprehension, which will never be quieted while 


Mary lives. Persons who have had less in- 
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sight than myself into the mtrigues of courts, 
and have not seen the intercepted communica- 
tions which have come under my observation, 
might conclude that this is an opinion of pas- 
sion and prejudice; but I know well what I 
say; and let time, the great unraveller of all 
mysteries, speak for itself.* 
* = * ** ** 


* As the manuscript of Riccio does not enter upon any 
particular details respecting the machinations practised 
against Mary, we insert the following quotation from 
Chalmers’s Life of that princess, vol. i. p. 250, &c. 

“About the same time, the king and queen caused 
Murray and his guilty associates to be summoned, as a 
preliminary step for being adjudged as traitors: and for 
this end a parliament was called to meet at Edinburgh on 
the 4th of February, 1565-6. Other measures were taken 
to strengthen the rulig powers and to weaken Murray’s 
faction. 

““Meanwhile, Murray’s friends and partizans occupied 
the whole of the qneen’s government, particularly secre- 
tary Maitland, which was only another name for talents 
and perfidy ; and of course it was an easy task for such 
men to find reasons which mduced the queen to prorogue 
the parliament from the 4th of February to the 7th of 
March, with a notification to the guilty nobles that their 


trials would certainly proceed on the 12th of March. 
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How dismally the wind howls, driving in fitful 


gusts the falling rain against my casements. 


About the same time arrived at Edinburgh an ambassador 
from the French king, and despatches from the Scottish 


ambassador at Paris, giving the queen advice, which she 
seems to have followed, not to pardon the expatriated 
nobles. 

‘‘ In the mean time, a conspiracy had been formed in the 
preceding January for the relief of those nobles, The 
chief conspirators were Morton, Maitland, Ruthven, and 
Lindsay. They had mtended to carry this concert into 
action on the 4th of February if the parliament had not 
been prorogued, which was no doubt owing to their in- 
trigues. After the prorogation of parliament, that con- 
spiracy assumed a different shape. It was now resolved, 
with the artifice peculiar to Maitland, to make Darnley 
the patron of this plot, and the dupe of the conspirators. 
This puerile youth had been disappoited at the proroga- 
tion of parliament, in which he expected the crown ma- 
trimonial for himself, and the forfeiture of the guilty 
nobles as public examples, though the gratification of his 
enmity was his real object. George Douglas, his mother’s 
bastard brother, was Morton’s instrument to work upon the 
weakness of Darnley, to shew him that he was wronged 
in not having the crown matrimonial, and that he had not 
the influence in the government to which he was entitled 


from his birth, his marriage, and his merit. Darnley was 
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Piteous must be the state of the poor High- 


lander traversing the gloomy mountains, but 
S ro) ? 


thus induced to enter ito the views of the conspirators, 
and his father, Lennox, was so weak, by engaging in the 
same concert, as to fortify his son’s folly. They entered 
into the most guilty writings of agreement for effectuating 
their several gbjects. The queen on the 7th of March, 
1565-6, opened the parliament; and to give more solem- 
nity to the constitutional ceremony, she asked her hus- 
band, who was panting for the crown matrimonial, to ac- 
company her. But he refused, preferring his pastime to 
his parliamentary duty, and evincing that his heart was 
estranged from the elegant woman who had given him 
every boon except her sceptre, and had risked her person 
for his benefit. The queen had no intimation of this 
conspiracy, or its object, or its victim. Her women were 
all faithfully attached to her through life; but they knew 
nothing of the secrets of ruffians. Her men servants 
were all faithful. Her private secretary, ficcio, WOULD 
HAVE DIED FOR HER; but he was a foreigner, and was 
of course unacquainted with the horrible practices of the 
Scotch statesmen, reformed as they were, having no reli- 
gion or morals. The whole officers of state were con- 
cerned in this conspiracy, under secretary Maitland, the 
contriver of it, whose duty required him to watch over 
the safety of the queen, with the stability of the state. 


Add to all these, the king and his father, who were two 
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when he reaches his hut, locked in the arms of 
rude health, upon his heathy bed, he sleeps full 
sound and rises invigorated for the labour of 
the coming day. Yet here am I, with every 


comfort spread around, vainly mvoking the 


of the most active conspirators im a plot which is unex- 
ampled in the annals of villany. Elizabeth and Cecil 
were, by a joint letter from Bedford and Randolph, com- 
pletely informed of the whole detail of this shocking con- 
spiracy, which they received with GREAT SATISFACTION, 
and they took mto their proteetion Morton and Ruth- 
ven, and other complotters in the horrid deed: so that 
Elizabeth and her secretary Cecil may be properly con- 
sidered as accessaries both before and after the fact. It 
does not appear what beneficial ends were to be attained 
by the murder of the queen’s secretary; and it seems 
more extraordinary that such an act in a country of bar- 
barians should have required_the interference of all the 
officers of the state, whereas the deed might have been 
perpetrated by a single suborned assassin. As no possible 
reason therefore is adduced for this alleged conspiracy, 
we are rather prompted to infer that the assassination of 
Rizzio was but one link of a chain, and that his solitary 
immolation, prior to the explosion of the contemplated 
act, originated im the vengeance of the king, in consequence 
of the scene developed in the manuscript of the unfor- 


tunate secretary.” AUTHOR. 
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blessings of repose, which still refuses to visit 
my eyelids. 

Still the tempest roars unabated, in fear- 
ful harmony with my unsettled spirits, while 
dark forebodings of evil tread fast upon 
each other’s heels. Heaven is my witness that 
this agitation comes from no thought of myself. 
My only apprehensions are for the queen ; for, 
as in a vista I behold scene arising after scene 
all fraught with nothing but misfortune.—— 
Avaunt appalling visions! I yet will court the 
influence of sleep. 

* * * * 

My faculties have been benumbed for some 
hours by asort of leaden apathy; for sleep I 
cannot call it. It has had no renovating influ- 
ence upon my frame ; it has given no refresh- 
ment tomy mind. It has been a trance, the 
counterpart of death. Yet visions which my 
brain never till now engendered have floated 
before me, presenting scenes so horrible, and 
phantasms so ghastly as still appal me, 
though conscious they were empty mockeries. 
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The first faint streak of light across the east, 
bespeaks approaching dawn; but the tinge 
looks red and gloomy as if the angry elements 
had not yet spent their fury. This will be 
a dark and stormy day. Why should such an 
ominous looking’ dawn as this, or a night like 
that just past, oppress a mind unconscious of 
error, while the wretch, steeped to the lips in 
guilt, revels unthinkingly the hours away.—And 
yet is it possible that Darnley can have enjoyed 
repose, he who could so shamelessly misuse the 
founder of his fortunes, a woman—a queen— 
the paragon of womankind?—I am bewildered 
in a labyrinth of thought; and if I proceed to 
question further, doubts might arise which re- 
ligion wills I should not listen to.” 

I have been meditating on my probable fate, 
and have adopted a resolution which I will 
forthwith execute. To the hands of my gra- 
cious mistress shall be committed these records 
of my life. I will pray her highness, in the 


event of any evil fate befalling me, that she will 
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be pleased to remit my manuscript to the care 
of her uncle the duke of Guise, in order to its 
being deposited among the archives of he 
house ; for, however insignificant the memoirs of 
such a lowly being as myself, I may neverthe- 
less have recorded some events known only to 
the actors and myself. My packet shall be 
sealed; and only in the event of my death shall 
it be opened. Her majesty perchance will then 
deign to glance over the pages, and may learn 
when! can no longer blush at the exposure of my 
errors, that if I have had the audacity to cherish 
love for a queen, I have still possessed sufficient 
mastery over myself never to divulge my pas- 
sion until the tomb has received at once my love 
and life. 
x * * x * 

I have taken the morning’s repast in the 
same private study to which I was yesterday 
conducted by my sovereign, and in which she 
has intimated her pleasure that | should con- 
tinue for the present, graciously adding that m 


the course of the day she will visit me. Until 


that happy moment I will wile away the hours 
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in adding here and there a few words of expla- 
nation to my narrative, especially at the begin- 
ning. 

* * % * # 

The queen has just left me, after giving me 
every assurance, that under her protection 
naught of ill can assail me. Alas, she knows 
not that it is for her I fear, far more than for 
myself. Of the king’s motions, no tidings have 
hitherto been obtained ; but, I find that infor- 
mation was received last night by her majesty, 
which must expedite my mission to the duke of 
Guise, the ‘safety of whose life is threatened by 
the heretical faction in France, who do not hesi- 
tate to use the assassin’s dagger, which they 
charge others with employing. Doubtless, 
they are instigated by the evil councils of 
queen Elizabeth. One happy evening, how- 
ever, shall I pass before I go; for it is her 
majesty’s desire, that I should sup with her 
and the countess of Argyle, who is anxious to 
hear my method of accompanying the melodies 


of Scotland, of which the queen is so exceed- 


renner 
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ingly fond. O! harmony, sweet harmony, 
thou that hast ever held the master key of my 
soul, why, at this moment of sorrow, does it 
appear that even thy sweet influence is power- 
less over me. I remember well, that in hap- 
pier times, the wish of her majesty to hear my 
efforts, bore me to the highest heaven. I was 
so eager of her applause, that at the first notes, 
my voice seemed to borrow a transient inspir- 
ation; but now, no such enthusiasm is felt, 
and the thrill of ecstasy vibrates in my breast 
no more. Such a state of apathy, in one whose 
mind was ever active, cannot be the result of 
apprehension alone. There is a secret some- 
thing, that tells me of misfortune, with the voice 
of prophecy. In this region of second sight I 
should perhaps be told, that I had partially re- 
ceived the gift of seeing the shadow of coming 
events. I have indeed, too fatally learned to 
foreknow sufficient of futurity, during my resi- 
dence here, to instruct me what will be the fate 
of others; but as regards myself, the page is 


sealed.” 
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‘‘ Alas, books afford meno relief; for the 
attention rambles from the subject beneath my 
eye; and a wandering sort of vacancy has 
taken possession of my mind approaching to 
insanity——- Ah! yonder hangs the rosary 
borne by the queen, when she followed her 
husband, the departed Francis, to perform the 
last sad offices to his clay ; and attached thereto 
is the efigy of our martyred Saviour, which 
has so oftentimes received her reverential kiss. 
Surely there can be no evil in carrying it to 
yonder oratory, and there offering up my prayers 
to God !” 

He % € oe * * 


* % * * ¥* * 


I have been summoned to the cabinet of the 
queen. All that now remains for me to ac- 
complish, is to affix my signature to this im- 
perfect record of a life, drawing to a close I do 
believe. If my existence 1s still protected, I may 
continue and correct it. If not, there are still 


some eyes which will peruse it with interest, 
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and one perhaps will drop a tear over the nar- 
rative of Rizzio’s feelings, acts and failings. 
“ Davin Rizzio.” 


THr ABBEY oF HoLy Roop, 


March 9th, 1567. 


Thus terminates the narrative of the unfor- 
tunate Rizzio, to which we shall now subjoin, 
with some trifling alterations in the style, an 
English version of the French letter written 
by queen Mary, immediately after her secre- 
tary’s murder, to her uncle, the duke of Guise, 
to whose custody, she, at the same time, for- 


warded the manuscript of her faithful servant. 


“To our dearly and well beloved kinsman 
and uncle the Duke de Guise. 

“ Public report, has no doubt made you 
acquainted with the atrocious act perpetrated 
in my presence, at this residence of Holy- 
rood, on the 9th of the current month. Your 
personal knowledge of my poor deceased ser- 


vant, and the interest uniformly taken by you 


€ 
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in his welfare, induces me to send your high- 
ness farther information of the facts that oc- 
curred after the close of the accompanying 
memoir, the perusal of which has awakened 
many painful recollections. But the subject 
matter, is such, that a knowledge of the same 
will, I am convinced, overpay you the pains of 
reading these papers. 

“On coming to the private cabinet, whereto 
I had invited him, Rizzio found me alone, as the 
countess of Argyle had not as then made her 
appearance, and falling upon his knee, he pro- 
duced from beneath his cloak, the packet now 
sent, (No. II.) humbly soliciting that I would 
deign to become its depositary, and in the 
event of his death, cause the same, after having 
read it myself, to be transmitted to you, to 
be laid up with other papers referring to our 
affairs. 

All this time he was much moved, as know- 
ing that his death was at hand, which God he 
knows, I did in no way anticipate. Much 


touched by his trouble, I commanded him to 
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rise, at the same time notifying my accordance 
with his desires. No sooner had he taken his 
seat, than our good sister of Argyle appeared, 
who had long expressed a desire to hear some 
of our Scottish airs performed by Riccio on 
the viol. The duchess was speedily followed 
by our brother the commendator of Holyrood, 
the laird of Creich, (Beaton) and Arthur Ers- 
kine, when, in such quiet manner, we con- 
versed a time, the more especially by reason of 
my evil disposition, (illness) having well nigh 
attained the seventh month of my pregnancy. 
By desire, Riccio then commenced his melodies, 
aecompanying the same by his voice, and in 
such a peculiar woeful strain that there was not 
an eye present but testified a sorrowful feeling. 
It was then hard upon the seventh hour of 
evening, and our valets had served for supper, 
when our husband most unexpectedly presented 
himself, and forthwith placed himself in a chair 
at our side. While engaged at the repast, for 
the which, I felt little appetite, from the mo- 


ment of the king’s entrance, the countess of 
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Argyle, directing her speech to our secretary, 


demanded if he had cognizance of the old 
ballad of 


* and whether he could 
annex a melody to the same after the Scottish 
taste. Riccio, with a low cbeisance, having 
replied that the words were known unto him, 
and that he would do his best to gratify our 
sister, she then solicited our husband to say 
whether the performance of the same would 
prove displeasing to him, whereupon, with a 
well mimicked semblance of courtesy, he re- 
quested that the melody might be sung, which 
our poor secretary forthwith commenced. 

It was while uttering the last words, leaving 
the music unfinished, that the lord of Ruth- 
ven, well boden from top to toe (armed du cap 
au pred) with certain complices, rudely entered 
our private cabinet, where, observing our se- 
eretary, David Riccio, with other servitors, he 
n harsh and commanding tones made known 


that he had to confer with him. In the interim 


* This word is illegible. Eprror. 
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the earl of Morton, the laird Lindsay, with 
other of their complices, boden alike from head 
to foot, to the number of eighteen persons, had 
made themselves masters of the entry to Holy- 
rood, wherefore it was impossible to enter mto 
or go forth from the same. Marvellously 
affrighted touching the safety of our servant, 
owing to such hostile appearances, we required 
of the king our husband, bearing well in mind 
the crying indignity so lately offered unto us, 
whether he knew ought touching this same 
enterprise, who denied the same. Under pain 
of high treason, we then commanded the lord 
Ruthven, to avoid him straight from our pre- 
sence ; at the which juncture, Riccio for safe- 
guard sprang round to the back of our seat. 
Regardless of our dignity, and the then state 
of our health, Ruthven therefore cast down the 
table, which fell against our own person ; and 
then, laying violent grasp upon our secretary, 
he struck him thrice with his whinyard (dag- 
ger) over our shoulder, part of the murderous 


troop, nothing daunted, standing all the while 
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before our face with bended dags (cocked 
pistols). In such manner was Riccio forced, 
sorely wounded and bleeding, still imploring 
our aid, forth out of the cabinet, who, on the 
very sill of our chamber door, received fifty 
and six strokes from whinyards and swords. 
In the acting of this bloody and unprecedented 
tragedy, not only were we mightily terrified, 
but on divers considerations induced to enter- 
tain great fears for our own safety. 

“The assassination thus accomplished, lord 
Ruthven, his armour smeared with blood, 
coming into our presence, boldly avowed, how 
he and his assisters were wrathful at our pro- 
ceedings and tyranny, which, he added, should 
no longer be endured. Thereto he most 
traitorously averred that we had been shame- 
fally hoodwinked and abused by our secretary 
David Riccio, whom they had, on that account, 
despatched forth of the world: namely,’ in 
pursuing his wily arts in furtherance of the re- 
hgion of bigots, in shutting out the fugitive 


lairds from their families and their homes ; 
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leaguing with potentates beyond sea; and 
thrusting inte the council the traitorous lairds, 
Bothwell and Huntley. All this you, my 
kinsman, know to be false. Such however 
was the string of falsehoods unblushingly told, 
and the which (how my heart aches while I 
confess it) we are compelled to endure un- 
punished, in this land of demi-savages. That 
you will upon our recommendation be pleased 
to read the narrative of the unfortunate Riccio, 
] am well advised, after which I pray you, let 
the same be laid up among the other papers, 
as it shows the truth of many things, of which, 
doubt has been and may be, and proves that 
David Riccio, in lieu of being tlhe suborned 
spy, employed to do the work of others, was 
only a true and faithful servant of his discon- 
solate mistress, 


“ Maris R.” 


From a memoranda relating to his pecuniary 
afiairs, it appears that David Rizzio died pos- 


sessed of considerable property, which he had 


ma?) 
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uniformly remitted to his native eity, Turin, 
with instructions that, in the event of his 
decease, without executing any other tes- 
tamentary paper, the whole should be vested in 
the funds of certain charitable institutions of 
that city, which desire we may suppose was 
acted upon. 

How he disposed of a number of jewels and 
ornaments, which he had received as presents 
from royal and princely personages, does not 
appear, but it may be inferred that they were 
probably consigned to some public museum, 
or became the plunder of unscrupulous vil- 


lains.* 


* In concluding my labours upon this work, which have 
certainly been much more difficult and severe than I at 
all anticipated, I cannot refrain from adding afew words 
to what I have said in the preface, which was written be- 
fore I had been called upon to study and dissect it as I 
have now been obliged to do. It is in every respect a 
very curious production; and without being paradoxical, 
I may be permitted to say that its very defects render 
it the more interesting. On first reading the manu- 


script, I was inclined to believe, as I think I have implied 
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in the preface, that it was entirely the offspring of Mr. 
Ireland’s own imagination, and that no such papers as he 
speaks of in the introduction had ever really fallen into 
his hands. But in revising it very carefully, certain re- 
markable descrepancies of style and manner, almost in- 
duce me—I do not say quite—to believe that he must have 
had at least the fragments of some original work under 
his hands when he wrote or compiled the narrative. It 
would be tedious and perhaps impossible to state all the 
indications of original matter which tend to this conclu- 
sion ; but I may mention one or two. The whole manu- 
script is in Mr. Ireland’s handwriting; but very often I 


find between what would be otherwise disjointed passages 


a connecting piece pasted in and written in a different 


ink. Again, I find that in some places Rizzio speaks in 


the present tense, as if he were describine what was ac- 
> to) 


tually passing at the time, while the moment after he 


speaks in the past, and alludes to events which occurred 


long after those which he is narrating. I haye corrected 
this incongruity in many parts, but in others I have pur- 


posely left it as I found it. It is also to be remarked that 


in general where Rizzio speaks in the present tense, the 


idice and passion, are in ac- 
cordance with the statements of other authorities, and the 


facts, though tinged with pre} 


chronology accurate enough. But on the contrary, where, 
as I conceive, connecting links have been supplied, both 
the details and the chronology are very erroneous, Again 
I find, in various places, proper names have been struck 


out, and others, either totally different or varying in the 


orthography, have been inserted. In almost all these in 
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stances the correction has been wrong, and the origmal 
right ; but the corrections are all in.Mr. Ireland's hand. 
These facts afford, I am well aware, no conclusive evi- 
dence that Mr. Ireland had any authentic documents of 
Rizzio’s before him when he wrote, even so much as the 
fragments which I conceive may have been his; but such 
descrepancies have made me doubt the justice of the 
opinion which I formed at first, that the work was wholly 
and entirely Mr. Ireland’s own; and I think it only just 
to the public and myself to state that doubt, and the 
grounds on which it is founded. Where I have found 
any very glaring error in those parts which are un- 
doubtedly modern, I have corrected it; but I have been 
most unwilling to alter the manuscript in anything, ex- 
cept in point of style, lest the good humoured world 
should feel inclined to throw an additional burden upon 
shoulders which have sins enough to carry of their own. 


EpITOoOR. 


THE END. 


J. BILLING, PRINTER, WOKING, SURREY. 
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